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The Holy Father’s anniversary 

“I never saw a man so pale and still breathing,” 
remarked an observer of Eugenio Pacelli, who had just 
learned of his election as Pope. The new Pontiff had 
ample and obvious reasons to fear the awful responsi- 
bility Divine Providence had thrust upon him. War 
clouds were gathering ominously over Europe. On 
March 2, 1951, his 75th birthday and the 12th anni- 
versary Of his elevation to Peter’s throne, Eugenio 
Pacelli faced a world worried anew by similar fore- 
bodings of war. It was, however, a world which under- 
stood better the nature of the threat and the terms of 
civilization’s defense. That knowledge was derived in 
no small measure from his own clear teaching. In 1939 
Pope Pius XII spoke out: “Whoever exalts a race .. . 
or the state . . . above their standard of value and 
raises them to an idolatrous level destroys and perverts 
an order in the world planned and created by God.” 
The Holy Father scorned the successful Nazi myth of 
racial superiority by choosing twelve priests (includ- 
ing an African and a Chinese) from all quarters of the 
globe and personally consecrating them bishops, suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. Today his counsel is equally 
emphatic: “The hour of Christian conscience has 
struck, calling mankind to waken. ... Humanity’s hope 
and world peace rest in the Lord who alone is civiliza- 
tion’s salvation, for no society can long endure when 
God is driven into exile.” Pius XII is the “Pope of 
Humanity.” Mankind crowded to him during the Holy 
Year just ended, demanding 1,500 hours and 6,000 
audiences to demonstrate the affection of millions. 
That affection and admiration are not confined to 
Catholics. The religious-minded people of the world 
look to the tall, transparently spiritual figure of Pius 
XII for leadership and beg God to strengthen and 
guide him through the troubled years ahead. Ad mul- 
tos annos. 


Wage and salary formula 

Known technically as Wage Regulation No. 6, the 
“Little Steel Formula” of the present mobilization ef- 
fort already promises to become as famous—or as in- 
famous, depending on your point of view—as its 
World War II predecessor. When it was first approved 
on February 16 by a six to three vote of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, the three labor members 
promptly took a walk. They stigmatized the proposed 
order as a “great injustice to all Americans who work 
for wages and salaries.” The formula allowed wage 
increases of 10 per cent over the level existing on 
January 15, 1950 (the labor members had held out 
for 12 per cent over the May 24 level). It stipulated 
that cost-of-living “escalator” clauses in existing la- 
bor-management contracts must operate within the 
10-per-cent limit. “Fringe” benefits like pensions and 
welfare funds were to be counted as wages if ne- 
gotiated after the effective date of the order, but were 
exempted if previously agreed on. Provision was made 
for a re-examination of the formula on May 1 in the 
light of changes in the cost of living. For ten tortured 
days the order lay unsigned on Eric Johnston’s desk. 
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The labor members of WSB had already walked out. 
The three industry members had bluntly warned the 
Economic Stabilization Director that if he used his 
powers to modify the order, they, too, would quit. 
Certain to be damned if he did and damned if he 
didn’t, Mr. Johnston made the original order effective 
as of 5:55 p.m. on February 27, unchanged. Simul- 
taneously, he directed WSB to liberalize it. He sug- 
gested amendments 1) validating all cost-of-living 
“escalator” increases, 2) exempting all “fringe” bene- 
fits from the ten-per-cent ceiling, 3) providing for the 
correction of hardships and inequities. Labor’s answer 
was emphatic. It extended its boycott of WSB to the 
whole defense program. 


“Great Debate” is tapering off 

Coming out of his corner fighting, Senator Robert 
A. Taft charged into the Senate hearings February 26 
to testify in favor of the Wherry resolution (Am. 2/24, 
p. 606). Congress, he demanded, should pass a hard 
“contract” (Mr. Taft is strong for the legal approach ) 
detailing the exact number of men the United States 
and other Atlantic pact nations will put up. He again 
denied that the President has authority to proceed 
with plans under NATO without approval by Con- 
gress. It’s pretty hard to figure out exactly what the 
Senator’s fixed convictions are. “There is no doubt 
that the freedom of Europe is of vital importance to 
the United States,” but “if war should start that [Eu- 
rope’s] industrial potential would probably never be 
available to the Russians” (February 8). Why not? 
It would be destroyed by bombing. (It wasn’t dur- 
ing four years of the last war...) “I go along with the 
whole picture,” he said on “The American Forum of 
the Air,” January 21, “except that I think that the em- 
phasis ought to be on complete control of sea and 
Wis 

The only difference I have is that I think it is 

doubtful we should commit a great land army, 

750,000 men, 15 divisions [sic] to the Continent 

of Europe... 
Mr. Taft did say “750,000 men” over the air, and it ap- 
pears in the printed text, though this would make 
closer to 40 divisions. About sending troops to Europe, 
on February 8 he would not object to sending “a few 
more divisions”; on February 26, “we would be safer 
if we had no Army in Europe,” though he was still 
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ready to go along with the “few more divisions” idea. 
Regarding our economic ability, on January 21, “Of 
course, Our economy can stand almost anything in an 
all-out war.” Most of the time, however, he worries 
about the danger of our going broke trying to prevent 
a war. 


. . . Republicans support Administration 

During the hearings, some Air Force “top brass,” 
though not its Chief, tended to support the Hoover- 
Taft strategy of greater reliance on air power. Mean- 
while outstanding Republican leaders have taken 
sharp issue with Senator Taft. In their Lincoln Day 
addresses, Senator Irving M. Ives (N. Y.) gave Taft’s 
constitutional argument short shrift and Senator Lev- 
erett Saltonstall (Mass.) rejected his “mere obstruc- 
tionism.” University President Harold E. Stassen, for- 
mer Governor of Minnesota, Senator James H. Duff 
(Penna.) and Governor Warren (Cal. ) took issue with 
Taft. Governor Dewey again explained in great detail 
the fundamental objections he has to the Taft posi- 
tion. Testifying on February 24, Mr. Dewey used 
rather sharp language: 

The issue has narrowed down to one little toehold 

of isolationism concerning the sending of ground 

troops only to one area—Western Europe. 

But this is a powerful toehold. It represents the 
last gasp of effort which speaks for a school of 
thought which basically would like to withdraw 
from all the world to our own shores. 


Five of these anti-Taft Republican spokesman, it is 
worth noticing, have had considerable executive ex- 
perience as Governors: Stassen, Saltonstall, Duff, War- 
ren and Dewey. They are upholding the preroga- 
tives of the Chief Executive: against Republicans in 
Congress. The Administration itself, by showing more 
willingness of late to communicate its plans, even at the 
cost of disclosing them to the world, has smoothed 
down some of the ruffled feathers in the Senate. So it 
looks as if the Connally-Russell resolution “approving” 
what the Administration plans to do anyway will pass 
the Senate safely, though Mr. Taft will try hard to 
amend it. 


Cruel kindness of Congress 
Nearly five weeks have passed since President Tru- 
man asked Congress for $10 billion in new taxes. As 
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part of a general effort to reduce swollen inflationary 
pressures, the Administration hoped that Congress 
would approve a bill as speedily as possible and make 
all increases in income taxes retroactive to January I. 
That would prevent Government expenditures from 
getting a jump on Government receipts. It would also 
put the defense program on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
give some assurance that it would be kept there. By 
now it is clear, however, that Congress sees no special 
urgency in the present crisis and hasn't the slightest 
intention of making new taxes retroactive to January 
1. At the rate the House Ways and Means Committee 
is going—some 200 witnesses remain to be heard-it 
will not report out a new tax bill for another month 
or two. That means no new tax legislation before July 
1. By its faintheartedness, Congress is proving how 
right Charles E. Wilson, president of General Motors, 
was when he told a Texas audience some time ago 
that the Government lacked the “guts” to vote the 
kind of taxes the country needs. What this lack of 
“guts” portends, Business Week set forth grimly in 
its February 3 issue: 


The greatest danger now is that the price freeze 
will relieve the pressure on the Administration 
and on Congress to work out a stern fiscal pro- 
gram. If we do not act on this front during what- 
ever breather the first impact of the price freeze 
gives us, then the inevitable sequence of retreat, 
breakdown and chaos will be set in motion. 
The Congress, convinced that taxes are unpopular, is 
plainly subordinating economics to politics. In so do- 
ing, it is shirking its responsibilities and betraying the 
very people it would indulge. 


Dogfight over RFC 
If you feel inclined to throw up your hands in dis- 


gust over the RFC affair, just breathe deeply and 
relax. From the very beginnings of the Republic, in 
war and in peace, the President and the Congress have 
been feuding. The nature of politics and the separa- 
tion of powers between the Chief Executive and na- 
tional legislature suggest that they will continue to 
feud so long as the Republic endures. Really, there 
is not very much to worry about. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has, by and large, functioned 
ably in the public interest. Few of its loans have turned 
sour, and over the years it has transmitted to the Treas- 
ury more than $600 million in profits. Right now only 
minor differences in detail exist between the White 
House plan for reorganizing the agency and the recom- 
mendations of Senator Fulbright’s investigating com- 
mittee. Once the political dogfight is over, these dif- 
ferences will be quickly resolved. It should be noted 
that the Senate investigation has so far disclosed no 
fraudulent activities that might interest the Justice 
Department. At the most it has revealed evidence of 
maladministration, notably in the Dallas office, and of 
improper political influence. Such influence is, alas, 
part of the game of politics, and the pot, as the Presi- 
dent shrewdly reminded the probing Senators, can 
scarcely call the kettle black. That was the meaning 
of Mr. Truman’s coup in obtaining copies of the RFC 
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file—a stack “several feet high”—of congressional cor- 
respondence. Like White House aides, Congressmen do 
favors for their constituents, too, and apparently—if 
Washington rumor is to be trusted—not without com- 
pensation in one way or another. As of today, the fight 
is a standoff. Only the RFC, which by right ought 
to be off-bounds for politicians, appears to be a gainer: 
the investigation by the Senate is leading to its re- 
organization. 


Educational problems in the Philippines 

Over 100 Catholic schools in the Philippines, re- 
ports NC News Service, are actually running the risk 
of criminal prosecution. An absurd educational law 
and the usual inefficiency one associates with bu- 
reaucracy have combined to place the schools in an 
untenable position. According to Commonwealth Act 
180, no private school may open or conduct any 
course without previous permission of the Govern- 
ment. Secondly, no private school may be permitted 
to operate in a locality where there already exists 
another school, public or private, offering the same 
or similar courses. Though the 100 Catholic schools 
have manifested their good faith and sought Gov- 
ernment permits, some as far back as March, 1950, 
the Bureau of Private Schools has yet to act on their 
applications. Thus the schools are in just as much of a 
squeeze if they comply with the law as they would 
be if they did not. To reduce the law to greater ab- 
surdity, the Government has insisted that Common- 
wealth Act 180 also applies to seminaries. The Philip- 
pine Government seems to feel it is an ecclesiastical 
watchdog whose task it is to decide on a seminary’s 
conformity to standards set by the Holy See. Further- 
more, the law makes it a criminal offense for two 
seminaries, whose functions are bound to overlap, to 
operate in the same locality. One can understand a 
Government’s preoccupation with the educational 
standards of its schools and colleges. But when the 
administration of a law degenerates into a scheme to 
wipe out badly needed private schools conducted un- 
der religious auspices, it is being used as an instru- 
ment of tyranny. Surely the Philippines, the outpost 
of Christianity in the Far East, cannot have any in- 
tention of rebuffing religion in this way. 


Gold Coast’s first Eucharistic Congress 

If anyone asks what is the most wonderful develop- 
ment in the life of the Church today, the answer is 
plain: it is the growth and recent hierarchical estab- 
lishment of the Catholic Faith in Africa. A milestone 
in that growth was the first National Eucharistic Con- 
gress of the Gold Coast, British West Africa, held at 
Kumasi February 22-25. Present were the Papal 
Legate, Archbishop David Mathew, and some twenty 
bishops, 200 priests, a host of religious and semina- 
rians, and from 50,000 to 60,000 Catholics from the 
bishopric of Kumasi and other parts of Africa. Climax 
of the Congress was a vast torchlight procession which 
moved out of Kumasi to drum beats and hymn singing 


and gathered around the great altar in the Congress 

park. At the close of this event, writes Douglas New- 

ton for the NC News Service: 
a great silence descended upon the immense 
throng of people, whose colorful clothes were illu- 
minated by candle light, and then they heard the 
voice of the Holy Father himself, broadcasting 
from the Vatican a fatherly message to those 
listening in the heart of Africa, and recording his 
great joy at this exceptional moment in African 
mission history and imparting to them all his 
Apostolic Benediction. 


“Only the best is good enough for Africa,” was a 
favorite saying of the Gold Coast’s great native educa- 
tor, the late J. K. E. Aggrey, who was “anxious that 
Africa should be ‘civilized,’ not Westernized, and that 
the civilization should be Christian.” Only the best 
of the best, the sacramental Body and Blood of the 
Saviour, is good enough for the eager souls of Africa’s 
millions seeking God. The understanding which we 
Americans bring to Africa’s crucial problems, and to 
Africans who visit this country to learn our thought 
and ways, will largely decide whether Africa will re- 
ceive the best or the worst of our white man’s civiliza- 
tion. 


Paulists reach the non-churchgoers 

Seminarians are always straining towards the day 
they will be able to tell people the striking truths they 
have learned in theology. Paulist seminarians instinc- 
tively think of the vast audience of sixty million Amer- 
icans who belong to no church. Four years ago the 
Paulist seminarians at Catholic University concluded 
that they could reach part of that audience from their 
House of Studies at 7th and Hamlin Sts., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. They organized a project of offering a 
weekly religious article to the secular press. Prominent 
Catholic writers gladly cooperated. Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, Clare Boothe Luce, Rev. John 
A. O’Brien, Father Keller, director of the Christopher 
movement and Joe Breig of the Cleveland Universe 
Bulletin have gladly supplied 400 words on a spiritual 
theme for the Information Service. This January the 
weekly article was offered to editors on printers’ mat- 
rices, a process that permits line drawings to be sup- 
plied with the text and saves the small-town weekly 
the expense of linotyping. The 4,200 newspapers in 
this country are potential sounding boards for the mes- 
sage of Christ. Today the Paulist Information Service 
appears in 127 of these papers. It is used by a large 
daily in Long Beach, California, because a Catholic 
layman made a visit to the office of the religion editor 
of the paper. As a result of that visit the truth of Christ 
is coming into 78,000 homes every Saturday night. The 
service is used by De Tijd of Amsterdam, one of Hol- 
land’s oldest and most influential dailies, because the 
Foreign Editor read about it in our “Underscorings.” 
Father Hecker, the founder of the Paulists, must be 
happy in heaven as he watches the apostolic industry 
and ingenuity of his seminarians, using twentieth-cen- 
tury methods to gain larger audiences for the truth that 
the twentieth century so sorely needs. 
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How not to publicize “Brotherhood” 
Now that the 1951 World Brotherhood Week of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
come and gone, we venture the observation that the 
promotion policies of the Conference need revising. For 
most of its programs we have nothing but admira- 
tion, touched, we confess, with a bit of envy. None of 
the so-called “worthy causes” makes shrewder use of 
modern publicity techniques. Especially commend- 
able was its use of the newsreels, which, we are told, 
are seen by 80 million moviegoers every week. Not 
so commendable was its aping of the promoters of 
purely worldly enterprises in the use of “stars of stage, 
screen and radio” on their public programs. What 
causes our complaint, specifically, was a picture in 
the Washington Post of February 27 captioned “Peggy 
to Sing for Supper. . . .” If this were an illustrated 
magazine the reasons for our protest would be obvi- 
ous. Singer Peggy Lee sprawls half-recumbent across 
the page, not in the amusement section, where her 
suggestive semi-nudity would occasion little com- 
ment, but on page one of the second section. The 
story under the “shot” reads: 
BROTHERHOOD CLIMAX-Singer Peggy Lee 
of stage, screen and radio will be the feature 
vocalist at the annual World Brotherhood Week 
Dinner at the Mayflower Hotel tonight. Paul Rey- 
naud, former Premier of France, will be the main 
speaker at the party, sponsored by the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and Attorney (sic) J. Howard 
McGrath will be the toastmaster. 
The former Premier of France and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States could hardly have felt flat- 
tered. Such publicity discredits the moral purposes 
of Brotherhood Week. 


Our spiritual resources 

Some weeks ago this Review suggested that our 
nation, despite the moral handicaps under which it 
labors in facing the present crisis, had “reservoirs of 
goodness, of moral strength, even of heroism” (Am. 
12/23/50, p. 355). Two recent utterances by national 
leaders have shown that we are drawing on these 
resources. Charles E. Wilson, director of ODP, thus 
closed his February 24 message to the nation: 

I hope that each of you will think it appropriate, 

as I do, to conclude this report by acknowledging 

that in our task we need the help that comes from 

our faith in Almighty God, and wisdom beyond 

our own. 

Let’s bow our heads in humble supplication for 

His help and guidance—and then do the job to 

be done. 
General Bradley developed a deep spiritual theme in 
his February 22 talk at Valley Forge: “Great leader- 
ship in such a righteous cause requires that a nation 
be humble—before its God and its fellowmen.” Amer- 
ican democracy is rooted in the soil of Christianity 
in a way that French democracy, for example, is not. 
Political philosophers may seem unconvincing when 
they say this. But the truth crops out when our great 
men speak to us from the heart. 
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Events in education 

The Federal-aid controversy is due to boil over 
again. Now is the time for those interested to ac- 
quaint themselves with the issues. Our America Press 
booklet, Federal Aid to Education, explains them 
rather fully. Diocesan superintendents of education 
and the NCWC Department of Education (13812 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) can 
supply information. 

Sen. James E. Murray (D., Montana) has intro- 
duced a Federal-aid bill of his own. It would insure 
that, through Federal grants, free bus rides would be 
made available to all children in all States in what- 
ever circumstances they are made available to public- 
school children. Senators Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
and Lister Hill (D., Ala.) are reviving a “leave it to 
the States” bill. The members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, handling Fed- 
eral-aid bills, are: James Murray, chairman; Lister 
Hill, Matthew Neely, Paul Douglas, Hubert Hun- 
phrey, Herbert Lehman, John Pastore (Democrats); 
and Robert Taft, George Aiken, Alexander Smith, 
Wayne Morse, Irving Ives and Richard Nixon (Re- 
publicans )—a high-calibred group of men. Write to 
the chairman or to your own Senator for a copy of 
the Murray bill. 

Rep. Graham Barden (D., N.C.) is now chairman 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor. He 
is working on a bill of his own. 


The 100-page report of the National Education As- 


sociation on the concern of the public schools with 


“moral and spiritual standards,” prepared by 20 edu- | 


cators working over a two-year period, deserves ex- 
tended treatment later. The NEA seems to have re- 
vised its thinking on the relation of public education 
to religion. “There can be no doubt,” says the report, 
“that American democracy is grounded in a religious 
tradition.” Public-school teachers should therefore 
treat the religious convictions of students with respect, 
should show approval of student-participation in re- 
ligious activities, should give information “about” re- 
ligion, though not as a “substitute for religious in- 
struction.” This report may be, in a sense, “strategic,” 
i.e., an effort to dissipate the growing dissatisfaction 
of believers with the public schools. But it is welcome. 
How will the new draft bill affect college enroll- 
ments? The American Council on Education figures 
that if the Pentagon gets what it wants, “not more 
than 7.5 per cent of the prospective male freshmen 
would presumably be affected this summer.” How 
many of them would go to college no one knows. If 
the Senate adopts its subcommittee’s amendments, the 
draft will not appreciably affect freshman enrollments. 
As for upperclassmen, the Pentagon’s version—draft- 
ing 18-year-olds in preference to 19-through-26-year- 
olds—would leave most of the 200,000 upperclassmen 
scheduled for induction this summer free to remain in 
college. The subcommittee’s version, which involves 
the drafting of these 200,000, would cause a drop of 
about 20 per cent in enrollment this fall. Divinity 
students, by the way, are exempt. R.C.H. 
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Organized labor’s feud with Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson has been variously described in the press 
as a grab for more power by Big Labor, or as a selfish 
effort to secure bigger pickings out of the defense 
dollar, or as just hurt pride or sheer cantankerousness. 
This observer was of the opinion that perhaps the 
trouble was simply that labor wanted a greater sense 
of participation in defense mobilization, in the same 
way that the individual worker sometimes prizes 
recognition of his dignity as a human person more 
than wages and better conditions. I also wondered if 
Price Stabilizer Michael DiSalle, or his boss, Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston, was being blamed for 
labor’s dissatisfaction as much as Mr. Wilson. 

Upon inquiry, I was bluntly informed by a spokes- 
man for labor that I was all wrong. What the leaders 
of the organized workers have as their main target 
is not the defense organization but Congress itself. 
I was partly right in suspecting that it was not so much 
the wage proposals that caused the trouble as it was 
the so-called price freeze, and Mr. DiSalle and Mr. 
Johnston are being excused on the ground that in the 
National Production Act they were called on to ad- 
minister an impossible and unworkable system. Mr. 
Wilson comes in for his share of blame, because as a 
production man of long experience he should have 
seen the real defect of the Act and called on Congress 
to amend it. 


The price freeze, as labor sees it, is no price freeze 
at all. Mr. DiSalle himself admits that prices will still 
go up five or six per cent. The real trouble is that raw 
materials are not covered by the Act, and that the 
manufacturer, processor and wholesaler—in a word, 
Big Business—have been making unconscionable 
profits and will continue to do so unless the Act itself 
is changed. This is how some labor people see it. 

Mr. Wilson has hinted that parity prices to the 
farmers may be reduced. Somewhat to my surprise, I 
was informed by the spokesman that labor will have 
none of that either, since it would merely mean that 
the city worker would profit at the expense of his 
country cousin. So labor feels that the real root of the 
evil is the Act itself. 

Perhaps Congress would like to add this to the al- 
ready incredibly long list of investigations now being 
conducted. The Washington Star reveals that in fiscal 
year 1950 the Senate spent $1,732,000 on special in- 
vestigations and studies, and the House $1,191,836.91 
—in both Houses ten times the amount spent ten years 
ago. The astounding proliferation of subcommittees 
(more than eighty in the last session) may be re- 
sponsible. In any case it is a sour commentary on the 
Reorganization Act that set out to streamline Con- 
gress. WILFrip PARSONS 





UNDERSCORINGS 











Protestants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State said a lot of reckless things 
at their session in Washington last month. According 
to William Rufus Scott, for example, “the myth of 
martyrdom” surrounding Cardinal Mindszenty “must 
be shattered.” In a letter to the Washington Post, Bela 
Fabian, exiled Hungarian democratic leader, asks 
whose interest is served by such attacks on the im- 
prisoned Cardinal. Declaring “I am a Jew,” Dr. Fabian 
applauded Mindszenty, adding that those who incite 
strife among denominations help communism. 


» A Retreat House for Youth, intended primarily for 
those about to be inducted into service, will be opened 
in September at Monroe, N. Y. The Old Seven Springs 
Mountain House will be renovated to supply single- 
room facilities for forty-six retreatants. Ex-GI’s con- 
tributed $10,000 to begin the project and have prom- 
ised much volunteer labor, according to the Rev. John 
W. Magan, S.J., the director. 


» A plot by Communists to exploit Christian-Hindu 
tensions in the Travancore-Cochin area of India for 
their own purposes was bared with the arrest of two 
top leaders of the Kerala Communist Party, Religious 
News Service reported on February 23. 


> Il Quotidiano of Rome saw a defeat for international 
law in the ceremonies installing Ragheb Nashashibi 
Pasha as King Abdullah’s guardian of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem. Noting that the appointment is in de- 
fiance of a thrice-expressed vote of the UN General 
Assembly and deploring the presence of the consular 
officials of the United States and Britain at the installa- 
tion ceremony, the Italian Catholic Action daily ob- 
served: “It now remains to see—and we hope curiosity 
remains platonic—who will guard the guardian, should 
waters again become troubled, as is very possible.” 

» American delegates to the first International Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference will visit ten countries to 
participate in conferences with local rural leaders and 
to inspect typical farms, new land settlements, rural 
housing facilities and reclamation projects. The Con- 
gress, to be held at Rome from June 25 to July 2, will 
review and discuss rural movements and economic, 
recreational, cultural and religious activities. 

» Said Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston at 
the consecration of the Most Rev. Lorenz Kogy: “We 
must not forget that the Church in historic origin is an 
Oriental Church. . . . Christ was an Oriental; He lived 
according to Oriental ways and customs; He spoke an 
Oriental language.” Bishop Kogy will serve as Vicar 
General to Cardinal Agagianian, Armenian Patriarch. 
» At Spokane, Wash., on February 21, died Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Benn, S.J., 69, associate editor of America from 
1936 to 1940. R.I.P. E. D. 
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Amendment XXII becomes law 


On February 26, 1951, just ten years and six weeks 
after Franklin Delano Roosevelt became the first Presi- 
dent in American history to take the oath of office for 
a third elected term, the sovereign State of Nevada 
erected a constitutional bar to any future aspirant to 
a third term in the White House. Nevada accomplished 
this by becoming the thirty-sixth State to ratify 
Amendment XXII to the Federal Constitution. 


The new amendment was drawn up by Rep. Ear] 
C. Michener (R., Mich.), chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee in the Republican-controlled 
80th Congress. It was introduced on January 3, 1947, 
the very day that Congress convened. By March 24 it 
had received the necessary two-thirds vote of both 
houses and was therefore proposed to the State legisla- 
tures for ratification. 

The amendment not only limits a President to two 
elected terms, but makes any President who has ful- 
filled more than two years of another’s term ineligible 
for a second elected term himself. President Truman, 
who succeeded President Roosevelt eleven weeks after 
the latter had begun his fourth term, is not affected 
because the new law explicitly exempts from its pro- 
visions whoever is President at the time of proposal 
or ratification. 


Our process of amending the Constitution is usually 
criticized for being too “cumbrous.” Even after twenty- 
four States had ratified this amendment, by last sum- 
mer, it looked as if the drive for such a change had 
lost its wind and would fall by the wayside. Of the 
24 States which had registered approval, 18 had done 
so in 1947, three in 1948, two in 1949 and only one 
(Louisiana) in the first half of 1950. Commenting on 
the progress of ratification last fall, America noted 
that 13 States had “defeated or side-tracked the two- 
term amendment last year,” so that the chances of its 
being adopted by 12 more States, to reach the required 
36, were “pretty slim” (Am. 9/30/50, p. 663). Arthur 
Krock, chief of the New York Times Washington bu- 
reau, made a detailed analysis of its chances on Jan- 
uary 28, 1951. His conclusion was that “the margin 
will be as narrow as the law allows,” and that if even 
one of the seven States in which the prospects of ap- 
proval were reported to be favorable should turn it 
down, “the amendment would be rejected.” 


Then something happened. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee decided on January 26, 1951 that it 
was “now or never.” They decided, therefore, to get 
up enough steam to try to push ratification through 
in 10 more States, especially in the Democratic South, 
within thirty days. This would be enough, since rati- 
fication by Indiana and Montana, both Republican- 
controlled, had by that time raised the total of States 
in the fold to 26. 


Idaho, also Republican-controlled, whipped through 
its approval on January 30, after five minutes of dis- 
cussion. Then the drive to rally Democratic States 
in the South reached a dizzy pace. New Mexico, 
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Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas and North Caro- 
lina took favorable action within three weeks. Wyom- 
ing, a Republican State, had helped to spark the drive. 
Then on February 26, one month to the day after the 
Republicans had adopted their strategy, two of their 
States, Utah and Nevada, brought the crusade to 
fruition. 

AMERICA opposed this amendment. A democratic 
constitution, we believe, in company with most polit- 
ical scientists, should leave the electorate as free as 
possible in selecting men for public office. Outside of 
its possible effect on Mr. Truman—ratifications in the 
South are regarded as an invitation to him not to run 
again—Amendment XXII may never have any particu- 
lar influence in shaping our future. Ostracism, a fea- 
ture of early Greek democracy, seems to us to be a 
rather primitive way of eliminating a formidable candi- 
date. Now, however, we've adopted it—at least until 
someone comes along who is popular enough to have 
this amendment repealed. 


A Pacific pact in the making 


Since the successful termination of John Foster Dulles’ 
mission to Japan (AM. 2/24, p. 601), a Pacific pact 
analogous to the North Atlantic treaty has become a 
definite possibility. Mr. Dulles himself is reported to 
have discussed Pacific pact proposals with the Philip- 
pines, Australia and New Zealand during his recent 
Far Eastern junket. On February 21 Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson stated that the United States was actu- 
ally taking part in informal discussions with “friendly 
governments” concerning such an alliance. 

The Japanese now have a fairly clear idea of what 
the United States will offer Japan by way of a peace 
treaty. They “warmly welcome” the presence of United 
States troops in Japan, after the treaty is signed, as a 
provisional security measure against Communist ag- 


gression. Mr. Dulles’ talks with Prime Minister Shigeru, 


Yoshida also stressed the need for “self-help and 


mutual aid” as the formula underpinning any future | 


Japanese defense program. 


There is little doubt that the Japanese Parliament, 


which will be under Conservative control for at least 
the next two years, would ratify the impending peace 
treaty. Difficulties will arise in securing the amend- 
ment of the “no rearmament” clause in the Japanese 
Constitution. Two of Mr. Dulles’ proposals, the ar- 
rangement regarding American bases and the sugges- 
tion that the Japanese must help provide for their 
own self-defense, mean the eventual scrapping of the 
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basic law according to which Japan has “forever” re- 
nounced war or the threat or use of force. 

Constitutional amendment in Japan requires not 
only a two-thirds majority in Parliament but also the 
votes of more than 50 per cent of the electors in a 
referendum. It is no secret that neither political nor 
nonpolitical groups in Japan are anxious to take sides 
with the West on purely ideological grounds. In return 
for the abandonment of their insecure neutrality, the 
Japanese want: 1) help in regaining their economic 
stability; 2) an open door to the eventual recovery of 
some territory with historical or cultural ties to Japan; 
3) assurance that they will not be asked to rearm to 
their own disadvantage. In other words they would 
like a guarantee that, after rearming, they will not 
find themselves on their own in the anti-totalitarian 
struggle. 

If the Japanese people are to line up with the West 
in a world conflict and thus risk a second round of 
Hiroshimas, then the West must offer them something 
more tangible than mere ideological unity. Member- 
ship in the UN might help. As long as Russia has no 
say in the conclusion of the treaty, however, the Soviet 
veto is bound to block Japan’s admission to the world 
organization. The only alternative is to offer Japan 
partnership in a security pact modeled on NATO as a 
substitute. 

Australia and New Zealand have repeatedly urged 
the formation of such an alliance in the Pacific. For 
them the advantage would be twofold. First, it would 
provide for the mutual defense of the participating 
nations against the threat of Communist aggression 
in the Far East. More important still, should the pact 
include Japan, it would serve to allay the justifiable 
fear of a rearmed Japan on the part of both Australia 
and New Zealand. Their dread of resurgent Japanese 
militarism is so great that they would never consent 
to Japan’s rearmament without some guarantee that it 
will be under some allied control. A Pacific pact would 
provide the framework within which Japan could re- 
arm without becoming once again a menace to her 
neighbors. 

U. S. efforts toward the conclusion of an alliance 
in the Pacific have thus far been confined to cautious 
probing. What is under consideration at the moment 
is a triangular pact limited to the United States, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, to be enlarged later to include 
Japan and possibly the Philippines. But even here 
Secretary Acheson treads warily. “It is impossible to 
say... what plan can be agreed upon or whether, in 
fact, any proposal will find ultimate general accep- 
tance.” 


Our Secretary of State is faced with an awkward 
dilemma. On the one side is the possibility of letting 
Japan remain a power vacuum into which the forces 
of Communist aggression can walk unopposed. On the 
other is the possibility of resurgent Japanese militar- 
ism. A Pacific defense pact including Japan offers the 
only way out of both difficulties. 





It isn’t only basketball 
Bribing college basketball players to “throw” or 
“dump” games is unquestionably a dirty business. The 
gamblers responsible for corrupting players on New 
York college teams appearing in Madison Square Gar- 
den should be punished severely. 

For the players themselves, sympathy is more in 
order. As many of the sports writers have said, if the 
colleges commercialize the sport, how can they expect 
all the players, year in and year out, to resist a chance 
to “cut in” on some easy money? If the players have 
any real right to be paid, they ought to be paid for 
playing honestly, and by the colleges. There is no 
justification at all for letting them get mixed up in 
crooked arrangements with the underworld. 

But let’s keep this whole thing in perspective. Why 
is the underworld allowed to operate with such im- 
punity in the first place? Frank S. Hogan, New York’s 
District Attorney, deserves credit for unearthing the 
basketball scandal. On the other hand, college boys 
are easy picking. The case was opened by one of the 
players who reported that he had been offered a bribe. 
The guilty players confessed when confronted with 
wire-tape evidence of their illegal conduct. Mr. Hogan, 
it is worth recalling, did not get up much steam in his in- 
vestigation of gamblers until Frank Erickson, a no- 
torious violator of the gambling laws, spilled the beans 
on April 18, 1950 in testifying before a Senate investi- 
gating committee (Am. 7/8/50, p. 375). As soon as 
Mr. Hogan’s office went into action, it had Erickson 
indicted on over sixty counts. Erickson has since been 
jailed—but not for long. 

Far worse crimes than throwing basketball games 
are being committed in New York every day. If the 
way they resign to avoid facing a grand jury is any 
indication, many of New York’s policemen have a lot 
to hide. A member of the Fire Department has been 
indicted for stealing $138,000 paid for “unrecorded” 
tickets to benefit performances. 

Then there is the racketeering on the waterfront. 
A man was murdered less than two weeks ago on the 
Brooklyn waterfront. This seems to be one of those 
intrenched systems of crime which law-enforcement 
officials never quite meet head-on. 

Worst of all is the spread of juvenile addiction to 
drugs. In his report of February 8, Mr. Hogan stated 
that a “shocking increase” in drug peddling had oc- 
curred in 1950. The number of cases disposed of by 
the courts rose from 490 in 1946 to 1,687 in 1950, an 
increase of over 200 per cent. The increase among 
youths aged 16 through 18 was 300 per cent from 1949 
to 1950. In the latter year, moreover, dope addicts 
shifted from marijuana to “the devastating and enslav- 
ing heroin.” 

Nobody can envy the District Attorney of New York 
County his job. How he keeps track of his office’s many 
far-flung investigations is a mystery in itself. If he has 
to make a choice, he might do well not to overplay the 
basketball scandal. Far worse crimes are festering in 
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the big town, as Mr. Hogan is in a position to know 
better than anyone else. 

The ultimate question in this community, as in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City and elsewhere, is 
this: is the civic organism healthy enough to eject the 
criminal elements? Or has it absorbed them as integral 
parts of its make-up? Teaching “spiritual values” in 
the public schools, even teaching religion and morality 
based on religion, can help only in part. If school 
children graduate into a society where even religious 
adults admire “successful” people, i.e., people with 
money, “good providers,” regardless of how they make 
their money, then crime cannot be eliminated. 

The reason is that crime happens to be a very good 
way to make money. So long as Cadillacs bring more 
prestige than character, fighting crime is like painting 
measles-spots with iodine. The result is colorful, but 
the infection remains. 


CP losing out in labor 


Recent developments in Detroit and elsewhere testify 
to the dwindling influence of the Soviet fifth column in 
American trade unionism. 

Toward the end of February, supporters of Walker 
Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers, 
drubbed pro-Communist candidates in three important 
elections. In Chrysler Local 7, Tony Cassara defeated 
Tom Cunningham for the presidency by a vote of 
5,152 to 2,618. Still more significant was the unseating 
of Vice-President Fred Williams in Bohn Aluminum 
Local 208. Williams, who once ran for a Michigan 
State office on the Communist party ticket, has been 
a prominent figure in Local 208 affairs for thirteen 
years. His defeat by right-winger John Pelak will have 
repercussions throughout UAW. 

The Communists also appear to have lost their bid 
for power in Ford Local 600—the largest local union 
in the world. The Reuther-backed candidate, Presi- 
dent Carl Stellato, polled 16,205 votes and barely 
missed winning a clear majority. In second place was 
Communist-supported Joseph Hogan—notice how the 
comrades pick stooges with Irish names—with 9,010 
votes. A former president of the Local, Thomas W. 
Thompson, running as an independent, picked up 
7,784 votes. According to the UAW constitution, a 
run-off election will have to be held between Messrs. 
Stellato and Hogan, since no candidate received a ma- 
jority on the first ballot. Thompson fell out with the 
Communists some time ago, which suggests that 
enough of the votes cast for him will go to Stellato 
to assure his re-election. A number of Stellato’s sup- 
porters, however, were beaten for minor offices. 

Balked in UAW, the Communists are also headed 
for trouble in the New York department-store field, 
which at the present time they practically monopolize. 
Two weeks ago the independent local at Macy’s, with 
a claimed membership of 8,300, voted to affiliate with 
the CIO. National CIO officials quickly seized this 
occasion to launch a new international, the Depart- 
ment Store Workers Organizing Committee, with the 
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avowed purpose of cleaning out the commues, as well 
as of organizing the unorganized. R. J. Thomas, for- 
merly head of UAW, will lead the new union. Famous 
names—Sterns, Bloomingdales, Saks—will soon be in 
the labor news. 

The International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO) continues to hack away at the wavering mem- 
bership of the pro-Stalinist United Electrical Workers 
(UE). One UE local, 603, at Penn Brass and Copper, 
went over bodily to IUE and became Local 615. About 
half the membership of big, sprawling UE Local 1227, 
which has contracts with many firms in Brooklyn and 
elsewhere on Long Island, has swarmed into IVE and 
more seem likely to follow. UE Local 1927, at Electro- 
Voice Corporation, is another unit which recently ex- 
changed Communist domination for the democratic 
freedom and economic benefits guaranteed by IUE. 

In addition, Harry Bridges is having difficulties on 
the Pacific Coast, where his home longshore local is 
now in anti-Communist hands. 

This diminishing Communist influence in labor is 
somewhat surprising in view of stepped-up party prop- 
aganda for peace. Some observers thought that, with 
mounting casualties in Korea and stiff wage controls 
at home, Communist appeasement talk would strongly 
appeal to American workers and strengthen the party’s 
hacks in the trade-union movement. There are no signs 
that this is happening. The ranks and file seem solidly 
behind the leadership of the AFL, CIO and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, which is militantly committed to a 
strong anti-Soviet line, both here and abroad. 


Brooklyn gets them young 


When it comes to inculcating the social teachings 
of the Papacy, the Social Action Department of the 
Brooklyn diocese believes in the old adage: “As the 
twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” To commemorate 
the sixtieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum (“On the Condition of Labor”) and the twen- 
tieth of Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno (“Recon- 
struction of the Social Order”), which occur on May 15, 
the Department is sponsoring an essay contest for eighth 
graders and high-school students in Catholic schools. 

All told, about 40,000 youngsters in the Brooklyn 
Catholic school system will be eligible to compete. Old- 
er students are expected to wrestle with such formid- 
able topics as “The Church and Labor-Management 
Relations,” “Rights and Duties of Labor and Manage- 
ment,” “Catholic Social Doctrine and Present-day 
American Problems.” The younger contestants will cut 


their social teeth on titles like “The Ideal Catholic Em- | 


ployer,” “The Ideal Catholic Worker,” “The Ideal 
Catholic Unionist.” 

The Brooklyn Social Action Department, of which 
the Rev. William F. Kelly is director, has asked in- 
terested employers and labor unions to contribute 
$5,000 for expenses and prizes. The educational pos- 
sibilities of this contest—for teachers as well as pupils 
—are enormous. The Brooklyn example deserves the 
highest kind of flattery, which is imitation. 
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Is Tito’s turn next? 





Johann Moritz 





Aprit 15 IS D-DAY FOR TITO. That is Mark F. 
Ethridge’s reading of Stalin’s timetable of conquest. 
Mr. Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, is something of a specialist on Balkan affairs. 
He made an official visit to that area for the State 
Department in 1945. Subsequently he was the Ameri- 
can delegate on the UN Committee on the Greek 
Border Dispute. 

Few political observers would care to join Mr. 
Ethridge in the flat prophecy of a Stalin-inspired 
attack on Yugoslavia this year. Nevertheless, every 
official in the free world is wondering if Tito is next 
on the Soviet list of victims. 

The New York Times’ diplomatic correspondent, 
James Reston, revealed on February 5 that the United 
States had initiated informal discussions with Britain, 
France, Turkey and other countries on the danger of 
a Cominform attack on Yugoslavia. Stories over Res- 
ton’s by-line have been used by the State Department 
before to acquaint the public of coming developments. 
Indeed, the following day the State Department au- 
thorized its press officer, Michael J. McDermott, to 
acknowledge that “there have naturally been ex- 
changes of views about so important a matter.” Secre- 
tary of State Acheson was asked at his news confer- 
ence on February 14 if America was going to 
guarantee to help Yugoslavia in case of attack. Mr. 
Acheson recalled President Truman’s_ill-concealed 
warning to the Soviet Union on July 19, three weeks 
after the Korean invasion. The President had said sig- 
nificantly that he was 

sure that those who have it in their power to 

unleash or withhold acts of aggression must real- 

ize that new recourse to aggression in the world 

today might well strain to the breaking point the 

fabric of world peace. 
While Mr. Acheson was warning Stalin from Wash- 
ington, George W. Perkins, his Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, was preparing to leave Belgrade, 
having supplied the Kremlin with assurances of 
American intentions by his mere visit to Titoland. 
Though he announced on his arrival that he was “just 
a tourist,” Mr. Perkins conceded on his departure that 
problems involving the security of Yugoslavia had en- 
tered into his conversations with Tito. At the same 
time, Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter 
was at Istanbul conferring with American diplomats 
and military men assigned to the Near East. All plans 
for using air bases in Turkey suppose the security of 
Yugoslavia. 

Across the Atlantic, public opinion in Britain was 
alert to the importance of an attack on Yugoslavia. 
Speaking for the Conservatives, Anthony Eden pro- 





Will Stalin move against Tito, through the East Euro- 
pean satellites, this spring? Western statesmen and 
military men would like to know the answer. Johann 
Moritz—pseudonym for collaborative authorship by 
AmERriIca editors and East European informants—dis- 
cusses some of the pros and cons. 


posed that the Western Powers take a join stand. The 
Labor party assigned Aneurin Bevan to substitute for 
ailing Ernest Bevin in concluding the parliamentary 
debate on the Government’s defense policy. Abandon- 
ing his extemporary manner, Mr. Bevan on February 
15 picked up and read a prepared statement in the 
House of Commons that had obviously been approved 
by the Cabinet. The declaration read: 

His Majesty’s Government are alive to the poten- 

tial threat to Yugoslavia from the swollen armed 

forces of the satellites which has been empha- 
sized by hostile Soviet and satellite propaganda. 

Any threat to Yugoslavia, who played a heroic 

resistance to Hitler aggression, is naturally of con- 

cern to His Majesty's Government and we are in 
touch with other governments on this. 
Big Joe Stalin has therefore been publicly warned 
that he had better not pick a fight with his former 
favorite nephew, Little Joe Broz, dictator of Yugo- 
slavia. If he does, Little Joe will have powerful allies. 

What is the evidence that the Soviets, despite such 
warnings, intend to try to return Yugoslavia to the 
list of satellites by armed aggression? The “swollen 
armed forces” of Tito’s hostile neighbors and the mili- 
tary and political profit to the Kremlin in removing 
the truculent Tito constitute the principal arguments 
of those prophesying aggression. It is assumed that 
the Soviets would invade Yugoslavia by proxy, using 
a satellite army as they did in Korea. 

According to the peace treaties, limitations were 
set on the size of the armed forces of the defeated 
former Axis allies. Bulgaria and Hungary were limited 
to 65,000 men, Rumania was allowed 138,000. It is 
impossible, of course, to know the actual size of the 
satellite armies. The American, French and British 
notes delivered to Moscow on February 19 propose 
that the coming Big Four meeting look into the ques- 
tion. Tito says these satellite armies are three times 
treaty size, that their build-up began with his break 
with the Kremlin, that the mobilization on his border 
is increasing at an alarming rate. He claims that 
Rumania has an army of 300,000, Hungary of 165,000 
and Bulgaria of 195,000. These troops are in addition 
to the six Soviet divisions known to be on the bank 
of the Danube. 

The provocation for the intervention of the satellite 
armies would probably be an uprising in Macedonia. 
Soviet hopes of acquiring ports of the Aegean and 
Mediterranean seas have not been smothered by com- 
munism’s setback in Greece. Having liquidated the 
leader of the Greek guerrillas, General Markos, for 
“nationalist deviationism,” the Kremlin is counting 
on his successor, General Yoanides, to keep alive the 
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scheme of a “Greater Macedonia.” This is scheduled to 
be an independent People’s Democracy incorporating 
Bulgarian, Greek and Yugoslav territory. The creation 
of such a satellite would give the Soviet navy the valu- 
able ports of Salonika and Kavalla as submarine 
bases to cut communications in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. “Freedom for Macedonia” might well be 
the battle cry of Yugoslav guerrillas who would call 
upon their brothers in Bulgaria to liberate them from 
Tito’s oppression. 
The military advantages the Sovicts 


strument of Soviet imperialism has been challenged. 
One could go even further and say that if Stalin de- 
cides to show Tito who is boss, he may alarm Mao 
Tse-tung in China, unless Stalin and Mao have already 
reached agreement on how to handle Tito. 

The Italian Communist party organ, Unitd, edito- 
rialized ominously on February 21: “Tito in a speech 
to his troops last Saturday, used the identical language 
employed by Syngman Rhee a few days before the 
[South Korean] aggression.” The visit of Assistant Sec- 

retary of State Perkins to Belgrade re- 





would reap if Tito were removed are 
enormous. All you have to do is in- 
spect a map. Soviet power would be 
on the Adriatic, free to invade Italy 
and the West. There would be land 
communications with Albania, whose 
rocky coast already harbors a major 
Soviet submarine base. Greece and 
Turkey would be outflanked and the 
oil of the Middle East would be in ° 
immediate jeopardy. The southern 
flank of a Soviet advance into Western 
Europe through Austria would be se- 
cure. 

The great political advantage of destroying Tito 
would be to destroy the only successful heresy within 
international communism. How important Stalin thinks 
this is turns on how much of a bother to the Kremlin 
Tito really is. Many assume that Tito’s appeal to the 
ideal of “pure Leninism” is stirring Communists 
throughout the world. The spectacular defections of 
the Italian Communist leaders, Aldo Cucchi and Valdo 
Magnani, are added to the examples of Gomulka in 
Poland, Rajk in Hungary and Kostov in Bulgaria as 
indicating a wave of revolt rocking the ranks of inter- 
national Communism. 

Tito’s difficulties with Stalin are personal in the 
sense that he has refused to knuckle under in puppet 
fashion. His appeal to the original ideals of Lenin are 
manifestly hypocritical and are recognized as such by 
all the Communist faithful. For Lenin was the ex- 
ponent of international revolution. He believed that 
communism could succeed, not in any “national” form, 
but only by simultaneous uprisings of the proletariat 
everywhere. 

Not to solve an ideological disagreement but to prove 
who is boss in the Red world, Stalin might seize an 
opportunity, by ordering the tanks he has given the 
satellite armies to roll over Yugoslavia, to smother Tito 
and his gang this spring. Stalin’s reason for wanting 
to put Tito in his place is very strong, from Stalin’s 
point of view. So far he has managed to cloak Soviet 
imperialism under the garb of a world-wide Commu- 
nist revolution with headquarters in the Kremlin. 
Yugoslavia was the first country in which a Commu- 
nist revolution succeeded without Kremlin interven- 
tion. Tito has therefore been able to throw off the 
yoke of Soviet imperialism and go it alone as the 
head of an “independent” Communist state. Stalin’s 
strategy of using the spread of communism as an in- 
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minded Unita of John Foster Dulles’ 
visit to the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
“four days before the unleashing of 
the war.” 

On the other hand, Tito’s speech 
to his Elite Guard on February 17 re- 
vealed the ground for his hope that 
the Korean experience will not be re- 
peated. He announced he would fight 
in case of “an aggression against us 
and against the whole of Europe be- 
cause a localized war is hardly pos- 
sible in Europe.” He pointed to the 
concern shown for the security of 
Yugoslavia by the leaders of the free world. “This,” 
the geographically fortunate tyrant added, “reduces 
the possibility that somebody would dare attack us, 
since the aggressor sees that we are not alone.” 

In other words, Stalin has had adequate public 
notice that he had better not get flip with Yugoslavia. 
There are other reasons for believing that Stalin will 
not move, even vicariously, into Yugoslavia this spring. 
The enormous industrialization program in the satel- 
lite countries is just beginning. Czechoslovakia’s five- 
year plan, ending in 1953, calls for a 66-per-cent rise 
in the production of heavy machinery. Poland’s six- 
year plan set the target for industrial production at 
two and a half times the 1949 level. Rumania’s five- 
year plan will not be completed until 1955, when all 
industry and nearly all agriculture will be socialized. 
At present East Europe’s industry cannot support a 
full-scale war against the West. And Stalin has been 
notified that an attack on Tito would bring on that 
full-scale war. 

The odds therefore seem to be against an attack on 
Yugoslavia this spring. But one never knows what a 
dictator like Stalin will do. He seems to be much more 
calculating than Hitler. On the other hand, what has 
Stalin to gain by waiting? Tito will have to face the 
music someday, of course, whenever the people of 
Yugoslavia are free to pass judgment on him for his 
crimes. Until that day comes, he can continue to ex- 
ploit the importance of his country’s geographical 
position, as he told Belgrade railroad workers in Jan- 
uary, to win economic help from the west. Until Tito 
himself is unsaddled, such help will only continue to 
help force communism on a hapless people. But it will 
also help prevent many millions more from becoming 
victims of the USSR’s Red imperialism. 
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U.S. Treasury vs. 
the Federal Reserve 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Tue PURPOSE OF THIS ESSAY is not to attempt 
a resolution of the controversy between the U.S. 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, or even to 
take sides. The aim is rather the modest one of report- 
ing the dispute in the simplest possible terms, as a 
service to people who, like the writer, find the whole 
business annoying and confusing. Monetary econo- 
mists have nothing to learn here. 


THE ANTAGONISTS 


The U.S. Treasury, a department of the executive 
branch of the Government, has the duty of paying 
Uncle Sam’s bills. In order to do this, it has to borrow 
from time to time from individuals and banks. One of 
its main jobs today is the prudent management of the 
huge $260-billion public debt. It wants to keep the 
cost of servicing the debt as low as possible. 

The Federal Reserve System was established by 
Congress to act as a kind of central bank. One of its 
chief functions is to control the volume of credit 
(i.e. money) with a view to maintaining prosperous 
conditions of business. It has sixteen main branches, 
called Federal Reserve Banks, over which presides a 
Board of Governors. 

The Federal Reserve controls the volume of credit 
in several ways, one of which involves dealing in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

The nation’s commercial and savings banks sell 
Government bonds in order to obtain money to lend 
to their customers. By buying these bonds, through 
what is called its Open Market Committee, the Fed- 
eral Reserve augments the supply of money in circula- 
tion. This happens because the Federal Reserve banks 
create the money they use to buy the bonds. Since 
commercial banks can lend up to six times the amount 
of money in their vaults, such transactions really in- 
crease the money supply by much more than the face 
value of the bonds. 


Furthermore, by fixing a price at which it will buy 
Government bonds, the Federal Reserve influences 
the cost, that is, the interest rate, of money. If it re- 
fuses to pay par value for bonds, the interest rate 
rises. Because private bonds compete in the money 
market with Government bonds, any change in the in- 
terest rate of Government bonds is reflected in the 
price of private bonds. Consequently, if the Federal 
Reserve permits the interest rate on Government bonds 
to rise, money becomes more expensive and potential 
borrowers are discouraged. This tends to keep down 
the amount of money in circulation. 


Since the Treasury is also concerned with the rate 









of interest on Government bonds, the possibility of 
conflict with the Federal Reserve is always present. 
If the Federal Reserve permits the interest rate to 
rise, the Treasury has to pay more to borrow money. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


Actually, the tug-of-war between the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve has to do with interest rates. It 
is a fight over whether the Federal Reserve’s duty to 
govern credit in the light of economic needs is to be 
subordinated to the Treasury’s obligation to manage 
the public debt economically, or vice versa. 

The Treasury has been insisting that the long-term 
interest rate on Government securities be frozen at 
2.5 per cent. That is a low interest rate and means 
that the cost of borrowing is cheap both for the Gov- 
ernment and business. Unless offset by other measures, 
such a policy is doubly inflationary. 

It is inflationary in the first place because it gives 
bankers no incentive to hold their Government bonds. 
Since freezing the interest rate at 2.5 per cent is the 
same thing as supporting bonds at par, they have the 
assurance that they can at any time sell their bonds 
to the Federal Reserve and always be sure of receiving 
par value. If the Federal Reserve would permit bonds 
to fall below par, that would not be so. Then a banker 
who wishes to obtain money for business loans might 
think twice before selling his bonds, for he would 
have to sell them at a loss. 

Secondly, as has already been explained, when a 
bank sells bonds to the Federal Reserve, the effect 
is to monetize the public debt and, potentially, to in- 
crease the money supply sixfold. About this time last 
year, the twelve Federal Reserve Banks held some- 
what less than $18 billion in Federal securities. Now 
they have more than $22 billion. In round numbers, 
this means that the commercial and savings banks 
which sold the $4 billion in bonds can lend an addi- 
tional $24 billion to business. They have been lending 
it at an unprecedented rate. 

Why does the Treasury, at a time when the country 
is threatened by a “great catastrophe” of inflation—the 
phrase is borrowed from Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson’s broadcast of February 23—insist on pur- 
suing a policy of debt management which adds to the 
inflationary potential? 


Tue Treasury’ CASE 


At various times Treasury spokesmen have made 
these arguments: 

1. The Government must practise strict economy in 
administering the public debt. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Snyder, has estimated that for every 
rise of one-half per cent in the interest rate on Federal 
bonds, the interest burden on the public debt is in- 
creased by a billion and a half. Since the American 
people are presently paying, in taxes, $5.722 billion a 
year interest on the national debt, Mr. Snyder wants 
at all costs to avoid any additional impost. 

2. It is essential right now to have stability in the 
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Government bond market. Not only may the Govern- 
ment be obliged, in view of the uncertain interna- 
tional outlook, to borrow extensively from the people 
and their institutions, but between June and October 
the Treasury must refund the bulk of $40 billion in 
maturing and callable securities. If investors lost con- 
fidence in Government bonds, if they did not know 
today what the price would be tomorrow, this huge 
refunding operation might fail and the Government 
would find it difficult to sell new securities to the pub- 
lic. It is not insignificant that despite the public 
controversy between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve, the bond market has remained stable. Mr. 
Snyder attributes this to the confidence of the public 
that bonds will be maintained at par. 

3. The Treasury professes concern for the financial 
solvency of the nation’s commercial and savings banks, 
insurance companies and other financial institutions. 
All told, they have in their portfolios about $100 billion 
in Federal securities. A drop in the price of Govern- 
ments, if it went far enough, would so reduce their 
assets as to endanger their solvency. In addition, these 
institutions hold billions in private bonds, the value of 
which would fluctuate with Government securities. 

4. Finally, the Treasury wants to prevent a windfall 
to the banks arising out of the defense emergency. If 
the Government has to pay a higher rate of interest 
on its borrowings, the banks, which in wartime lend 
huge sums to the Treasury, stand to gain enormously. 
When the incomes of farmers, workers and business- 
men are being restricted in the national interest, the 
Treasury insists that it is an unfair policy to raise the 
price which bankers receive for their services. 


THE FepERAL REsERvVE’s CASE 


Though the Federal Reserve Board has issued no 
official statement of its position, observers generally 
assume that Marriner S. Eccles spoke for a majority 
of the Governors when he told a congressional com- 
mittee that the Treasury's easy money policy was an 
“engine of inflation.” Henry Hazlitt, the Newsweek 
commentator, who discusses these complicated mat- 
ters with an assurance that is more to be envied, per- 
haps, than imitated, wrote on February 5 that the 
Treasury policy amounts to fighting a fire “by pouring 
on more gasoline.” In the voluminous literature on the 
dispute, this argument is repeated and elaborated at 
great length. It is frequently accompanied by a de- 
mand that the Federal Reserve be freed from the 
“illegal” domination of the Treasury and be permitted 
to do its lawful job of controlling credit in the light 
of national needs. 

For the rest, Mr. Snyder’s opponents take pot shots 
at his arguments. 

They claim that he exaggerates the economy argu- 
ment. Instead .of costing the Government another 
billion and a half in interest charges, Mr. Eccles asserts 
that the cost of an increase of one-half per cent in the 
long-term rate would be nearer to $200 million. He 
points out that a rate higher than 2.5 per cent would 


apply only to new issues, and that the cost of servic- 
ing the present debt would remain the same. 

Others waive the dispute over precisely how much 
a higher rate would cost and say that no matter what 
it did cost, it would be cheap at the price. By per- 
mitting the interest rate on Federal bonds to rise, the 
Government would douse the fire under the inflation- 
ary pot and thus, in its capacity as a consumer, save 

illions in the cost of everything it buys. 

The critics believe, also, that unpegging Govern- 
ment securities would not unsettle the bond market 
nearly so much as the Treasury believes, nor would 
it be an important threat to the solvency of banks and 
insurance companies. In the latter case, the higher 
rates of return on new issues might compensate for 
their capital losses on old securities. Looking at the 
same matter from a different viewpoint, the anti- 
Snyder writers argue that any windfall profits from 
higher rates would be cut by capital losses on the 
bonds the banks and insurance companies now hold. 

The Federal Reserve position received powerful 
support last year from a special Senate committee 
headed by Paul Douglas (D., Ill.). After listening to 
both sides, the committee rebuffed the Treasury by 
concluding that 

it is the will of Congress that the primary power 

and responsibility for regulating the supply, avail- 

ability and cost of credit in general shall be 
vested in the duly constituted authorities of the 

Federal Reserve System, and that Treasury ac- 

tions relative to money, credit and transactions 

in the Federal debt shall be made consistent with 
the policies of the Federal Reserve. 


If there was any hope in the Treasury Department 
that the committee would sing a different tune were 
it to reconsider the dispute in the light of the huge 
1952 budget, that hope went aglimmering two weeks 
ago. Senator Douglas, who rates as the leading mone- 
tary authority in Congress, announced that he was 
standing pat on the committee’s report. He still be- 
lieves that Mr. Snyder is forcing the Federal Reserve 
to “feed the fires of inflation,” and warned that if the 
Treasury did not stop coercing the Federal Reserve 
to maintain bonds at par, Congress would intervene. 

In a way this whole controversy is regrettable, or 
rather it is regrettable that it has been carried on in 
public. The men involved are good public servants. 
They all recognize the need both of wise debt man- 
agement and a sound currency. Their quarrel is over 
means, not ends. It’s a pity it could not have been re- 
solved in private. As this article goes to press, the Presi- 
dent has just announced that that is the way it will 
be resolved. 

The economic questions involved are so technical 
that we, the people, cannot be of much help. We know 
only this: we like Mr. Snyder’s insistence that when we 
cash our bonds, we shall receive exactly the number 
of dollars marked on the face; and we like the Federal 
Reserve's concern that the dollars we eventually re- 
ceive for our bonds will buy as many shirts and pork 
chops as the dollars we paid for them. Maybe we want 
all this and heaven, too. 
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I'm a Catholic— 
who cares? 





Edmond LeBreton 





Last MONTH I MOVED my household from one 
city to another for the eighth time in fourteen years of 
marriage. 

Such a gypsy existence is, of course, not unusual in 
this country. But because my wife is a Protestant I 
have had in all these moves a rather unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe a significant difference, along re- 
ligious lines, in the reception accorded strangers ar- 
riving in American communities. 

Each time we have moved, without exception, my 
wife has been greeted within the space of a few days 
to a few weeks by members of the denomination to 
which she belongs, and often of others as well. They 
have asked her to go to church with them, or to affili- 
ate with some church organization, or to meet some 
of the members of the congregation. 

Never has any Catholic, clerical or lay, extended a 
similar greeting to me. 

Now I know perfectly well that it is the individual 
Catholics’s responsibility to locate his parish church 
and establish his connection with it. I am certainly not 
suggesting that his responsibility be shifted. I cannot 
but feel, however, that we Catholics are missing an 
opportunity and showing ourselves deficient in charity 
when we fall so far behind our separated brethren in 
zeal and friendliness. 

The good Catholic will do what is expected of him. 
But what of the great fringe of irregular and lax Catho- 
lics whose tenuous connection with the Church—which 
often could be strengthened—wears away entirely 
from the abrasion of changed surroundings, unreligious 
or non-Catholic associations? 

After our latest move we looked up some old friends 
who had preceded us by several years to the Washing- 
ton, D. C., suburbs. Both husband and wife were 
nominally Catholics. They had been married in the 
Church. When we knew them first they seemed to 
have no animosity toward it and considered them- 
selves Catholics. Yet we found the wife teaching in a 
Protestant Sunday school and her young son attending 
it. 

The husband said to me, with a grin: “I hope you 
won't tell our Catholic relatives back home about this. 
You see, neither Mary nor I had any real training in 
religion. These people have been nice to us. They 
have a good church and a good program and Mary 
has become quite interested in it.” 

The wife chimed in: “Little Joe started asking ques- 
tions about God and so on. I couldn’t answer him. It 
looked like time to call in the professionals. So we've 


Mr. LeBreton, native of New Orleans, graduate of 
Jesuit High in that city and of Tulane University, 
has been very much on the move—as a newspaper- 
man and as a Navy man during the war. His latest 
move was back into the Navy. Here he touches on a 
point that he thinks Catholics overlook: the apostolic 
possibilities latent in the simple operation of getting 
to know one’s new Catholic neighbors. 


joined up here and I like it fine. I’m putting a lot of 
my time into it.” 

The primary responsibility for this defection from 
the Church was not our friends,’ but their parents,’ 
who had given them no real training in religion. This 
must be true in thousands and thousands of cases in 
my own generation. 

I cannot see that we are doing much to draw these 
uninstructed fellow-Catholics of ours over the thres- 
hold into their Father’s house. Yet do not at least the 
more or less innocently strayed Catholics have a spe- 
cial claim for special effort on the part of the Church, 
a claim certainly in charity if not in justice? 

When parenthood made our friends particularly 
receptive to an invitation to religious activity—when 
they set out to do better for their child than their 
parents had done for them—there was apparently no 
Catholic agency to seek them out and offer the facil- 
ities. But the Protestants did it, and another family was 
lost to the Church. 

It is ignorant and stupid in Catholics merely to sneer 
at the Protestant emphasis on “fellowship,” on pleasant 
human relationships in connection with religious activ- 
ity. Fellowship is not religion and perhaps some of 
our Protestant friends are in danger of confusing the 
two. We would not exchange the Mass for a church 
social. But fellowship, friendliness, love of neighbor 
actively expressed is an invaluable handmaiden to re- 
ligion, and perhaps we are courting danger by neglect- 
ing it. 

I don’t think there is any doubt but that we are 
losing adherents. I am much afraid we may be losing 
them at a rate that offsets the happy statistics on con- 
versions published from time to time. One person’s 
chance acquaintance is no scientifically valid sample, 
but I can count within my own acquaintance six con- 
versions, six defections—the former all individual, the 
latter in some cases affecting whole families. And I do 
not number among the defections Catholics who, al- 
though excommunicated because of marital irregu- 
larity, still think of themselves as members of the 
Church and rear their children accordingly. 

Of course people leave the Church for a variety of 
reasons. Not all of them by any means could be 
brought back by a friendly invitation. Still, I am re- 
currently appalled at the number, especially of young 
married couples setting up their households away 
from the surroundings of their childhood, who simply 
drift away for no apparent reason—not even the over- 
worked bogey of the Church’s stand against contra- 
ception. 
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The Church in the United States works hard, 
through its magnificent school system, through the 
Newman clubs in secular institutions, to maintain 
close and fruitful contact with the young. But the 
adult Catholic’s relationship with his parish, seen, as 
I have seen it, in contrast with Protestant practice, 
appears casual and sometimes even cold. I am not 
blind to the advantages of the Catholic attitude that 
the priest is primarily the dispenser of the sacraments 
rather than a good fellow or social acquaintance. Yet 
I think we could retain the advantages of our own 
position and garner also some of the benefits of our 
neighbors.’ 

Human beings, as the Church recognizes in many 
ways, are moved by the human side of religious activ- 
ity. When our first child was born I was overseas. My 
wife’s Protestant pastor came to call on her, not to 
discuss the child’s baptism, which he knew was to be 
Catholic, but as a friend, personal and official, to wish 
her well at a difficult time and to offer the immemorial 
compliments on the beauty and sturdiness of the baby. 

Her only contact with the Church of her husband 
and daughter was the professionally impersonal ad- 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism. 

I doubt that my wife has forgotten the incident, 
though she does not mention it. My Catholic mother 
remembers and mentions it. 

The transplanted Catholic arrives in his new com- 
munity and locates his parish church, perhaps after 
a few false starts. It is not necessarily the one nearest 
his home. Has anyone ever seen posted on a church 
porch or other conspicuous place a map of parish 
boundaries? I never have, and I have in all good faith 
and ignorance attended Mass at the wrong church for 
months. 

The new parishioner drops his contributions in the 
collection boxes. Usually he doesn’t learn for quite a 
while which collection is for which purpose. The com- 
fortable assumption seems to be that everyone in 
church has grown up in the parish, or at least in the 
city, and knows all the little routines. It is an assump- 
tion completely at variance with the facts of present- 
day American life. 

He is of course invited to take part in parish activ- 
ities—“The Holy Name Society meets at 7 p.m. 
Wednesd~y. All men of the parish are urged to at- 
tend.” But such an invitation from the pulpit, repeated 
a hundred times, isn’t worth one phone call from a 
neighbor, acquaintance or stranger—“There’s a good 
Holy Name in this parish with a program that would 
interest you. I'd like you to meet some of the other 
members and Father Blank. Can I come by and pick 
you up tonight?” 

After our latest move, my wife made the arrange- 
ments to enroll our eldest child in the parochial school. 
She was thus brought into contact with several of the 
teaching sisters and with mothers of other children. 
She has no prejudice against the Church, in fact ad- 
mires it and wishes it well. So what she said to me 
afterwards was not carping, but an expression of 
genuine concern. 
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She remarked: “It seemed a little strange to me that 
no one so much as asked me whether I knew where 
the church was [it is about a mile from the school] or 
said anything at all about attending it. Yet they had 
every reason to think that I was a Catholic.” 

A few days earlier, two completely chance acquain- 
tances, Protestants, had invited her to attend their 
church services. 

Some months ago, before my most recent experi- 
ences had sharpened my awareness of the contrast I 
have been discussing here, I brought up the general 
subject in conversation with a hard-working parish 
priest. 

He said that he, and other pastors in his situation, 
simply did not have time to visit all their parishioners 
and also that, after all, the sure way to keep Catholics 
from straying was to strengthen their faith. There is 
no denying either of these statements, but I do not 
think they cover all the possibilities. 

What I have especially noticed in my wife’s relations 
with her co-religionists is the zeal and initiative of the 
Protestant laity in seeking out newcomers and urging 
them to affiliate. There seems to be a job here for 
Catholic lay organizations, aided and encouraged by 
the clergy. No occult art is needed to find out about 
newcomers in a community. The purveyors of milk, 
bread, laundry service and a dozen other saleables 
show by their appearance on the doorstep that they 
find out quickly enough. So, apparently, do the Protes- 
tants. 

As for the other part of my pastor friend’s answer, 
I can only ask this: How does one go about strength- 
ening the faith of people with whom one has lost con- 
tact? 
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Margaret Young, artist and 
journalist, went to Japan in 
April, 1950 to study Orient- 
al water-color painting. She 
gives us here an artist’s and 
journalist's reactions to the 
ruin and the suffering she 
witnessed in Hiroshima. 





























“THERE IS NOTHING TO SEE in Hiroshima.” I 
was told that many times by people I met in Japan. 

“I am going there anyway.” 

“But it’s a two-day trip on Japanese trains from 
Yokohama to Hiroshima, and you may find no place 
to stay when you do get there.” 

“Nevertheless, I am going to Hiroshima.” 

I set out alone, a stranger in a strange country, not 
even knowing the language, to go to the site of the 
first atomic bomb blast. It took me four days to reach 
Hiroshima, for I made several side trips on the way. 
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Traveling on Japanese trains was no easier or pleas- 
anter than had been pictured to me. The last day of 
my trip I traveled from Kyoto to Hiroshima, from 
seven oclock in the morning until late in the after- 
noon, with nothing to eat, and only two bottles of coke 
to drink. 

When I at last arrived in Hiroshima I found that 
there were people at the railway station who spoke 
English. They quickly arranged for a place for me to 
stay. 

It had never occurred to me to be afraid to enter 
this city and I was not afraid as I walked through the 
muddy streets. There were no other Americans in the 
city—at least, I saw none while I was there—but I was 
graciously received at the inn and given the privilege 
of being the first to bathe in the communal bath. The 
meal prepared for me was one of the best I ate in 
Japan, and the bed I had that night—although the 
mattress looked as though it had been through the 
bomb blast—was by far the most comfortable I slept 
on in Japan. 

Before I went to bed that night I went out into the 
streets of Hiroshima. Whatever there was there, I 
wanted to see. 

I saw new buildings and new shops stocked with a 
bright array of paper fans, oiled umbrellas, lengths of 
cotton yard goods and pink and red celluloid toys. 
Back of the shops, farther into the city—it was almost 
dark when I got there—there were hovels made of 
blackened and warped sheets of corrugated iron. 
There was refuse, broken ground and pieces of shat- 
tered tile. And there were clusters of headstones which 
must have marked only approximately the places 
where people lay buried, for the rubble had not yet 
been cleared away. 

The next morning I took a taxi and went farther 
into the city, to the center of the bomb strike. Here, 
under the shattered dome and broken walls of the 
Hiroshima Industrial Exhibition Hall, was a school 
for Hiroshima children, and a small temporary building 
that replaced the Buddhist temple that had stood on 
the spot and had been destroyed by the blast. Here, 
also, were gravestones and a heap of brick, dirt and 
broken tile that had been the Hiroshima Central Post 
Office. The bomb had exploded directly over it. The 
morning of the calamity, three hundred and eighty 
employes of the post office were at work there; help- 
ing them were an unknown number of school children. 
How many other people were in the post office that 
morning on business, no one knows. Their remains all 
lie buried under one tombstone in that still disheveled 
temple garden. Under another stone (the “Peace 
Stone” it is called) lie many other people, unidentified 
and unidentifiable, who were killed in the blast. 

As I stood there at the center of the bomb strike 
talking to the Buddhist priest about peace—“You see, 
we must have peace,” he said as he showed me the 
details of what had happened there—I saw a B-29 high 
in the sky above. I did not know that B-29’s based in 
Japan were bombing Kimpo airfield that morning, that 
MacArthur had taken off at dawn for Korea. I had 








left Yokohama early on Sunday morning, June 25, had 
seen no English-language newspaper, nor heard an 
Armed Services radio broadcast for five days. I did not 
know that less than three hundred miles away there 
was again war in the world. 

But here on this spot I knew there had been the 
ultimate in war. Here at a small stand a modest little 
nun sold “atomic souvenirs” to raise funds for the 
Hiroshima Children’s Cultural Temple. “We are work- 
ing day and night in rebuilding; please help us,” was 
her plea. Here unknown thousands of people had been 
killed and injured. Here “NO MORE HIROSHIMAS” 
was lettered in black along what remained of a wall 
that once enclosed a temple garden—a garden where 
now there was the blackened skeleton of a tree, broken 
and melted bits of tile, marble stones roughened as 
though eaten by acid. 

This was the place where the first atomic bomb had 
been dropped. By the doorway of a small temple was 
posted a text: 

Forgive and Forget! Forgive us our own debts as 

we forgive our debtors. To forgive is, humanly 

speaking, to forget wrongs done to us by others in 
order that we may have only good will to all, 
bearing no malice toward any. 
All the rest of that day I walked through the streets 
of Hiroshima. I went twice to the Red Cross Hospital, 
a small weathered frame building, but I could not 
force myself to go in. What I saw in the streets and 
what was happening to me hurt too much. 

I belonged to the country that had laid waste this 
city, yet there was no resentment in the faces of the 
people I met. Mothers with bomb-scarred eyes held 
beautiful babies up to say “Hullo” and to bow to the 
American. Shopkeepers made me pathetic little gifts 
of paper fans and packages of chewing gum. Children 
came out to show me little yellow kittens, to say 
“Hullo” and “Gumbye” to me. Boys with cameras said: 
“Please, sir, may I take your picture.” 

But none of this was cordiality. It was only a kind of 
deference, for something terrible had happened in this 
place. There were so many people with cataracts 
clouding their eyes, with great twisted and knotted 
scars on their faces, their arms and their legs. And 
there were people in whose minds horror and the 
memory of horror still remained. It was revealed in 
the great listlessness with which they walked, in the 
total lack of expression in their faces. Although they 
had not been killed, these people had been destroyed. 

Yes, there was something to see in Hiroshima, where 
people, the victims of atomic warfare, were standing 
up, unsteadily but bravely, in the rubble of their city 
and rebuilding it. There, for all to see even after five 
years, was the evidence that one nation had been in- 
cited to a monstrous deed against the people of an- 
other. 

Why cannot the whole world resolve that there 
shall be “No more Hiroshimas”? 

MARGARET YOUNG 


(We've received hundreds of suggested titles for “Fea- 
ture X,” but the contest is still open. Ev.) 
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*‘Damned”’ is the 
missing word 


Harold C. Gardiner 








J AMES JONES’ NOVEL IS OUT, has been re- 
viewed, and, sure enough, is creating all the stir 
advance publicity assured us it would occasion. It is 
called From Here to Eternity (Scribner, $4.50), which 
is an echo of the famous Yale “Whiffenpoof Song,” in 
turn a parody of Kipling’s “Gentlemen-Rankers” from 
Barrack-room Ballads. 

Both songs, you will remember, say that the gentle- 
men in question, out on their spree, are damned from 
here to eternity. Their horrendous-sounding boast is 
a bit of rather adolescent bravado; Jones’ title, if the 
“damned” be included as it should, is a shuddering 
prophecy. If his story is true, then its meaning and the 
reception thus far given to it by the reviewers ought 
to set us trembling for our American, and particularly 
for the U. S. military soul. 

The story, for all its gargantuan 858 pages, is simply 
outlined. One young Robert E. Lee Prewitt, fugitive 
from poverty in. the Harlan, Kentucky, coal fields, 
joins the regular U. S. Army some years before Pear] 
Harbor. He finds he is a natural artist on the bugle, 
and he loves it with all his starved soul. Disgusted 
because he is passed over for a lesser artist, he trans- 
fers to another company, preceded by his other claim 
to fame, namely that he is a good welterweight boxer. 
Regimental championship bouts are coming up, and 
his new commanders and fellows think that he will be 
happy to bring glory to the company. But in an earlier 
fight Prewitt had blinded his opponent, and since he 
still remembered his drab, broken mother’s plea that 
he never hurt another unless he had to, he refuses to 
box any more. 

He is promptly labeled a Bolshevik, and is accorded 
The Treatment, a fiendishly devised process of break- 
ing his independent spirit. He goes berserk under it, 
attacks an officer and is confined to The Stockade, the 
Army prison at Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, where 
all the action takes place. Witnessing there the bru- 
tally fatal beating administered to another prisoner, 
he resolves to kill the chief torturer when released. He 
does, and then goes “over the hill” to avoid capture 
and trial. He is still a deserter when the Japs strike 
Pearl Harbor. In an attempt to rejoin his outfit he is 
killed by his own men. He ends ingloriously, but is, 
we are given to understand, a soldier to the last. 

This bare outline gives no indication of the richness 
of the book. It is rich in two senses. It is literally 
packed with details of Army life—drill, tactics, weap- 
ons and their care, the bull-sessions, bivouacs, can- 
teens and so on—caught with all the keen sensitivity 
of a born observer and recorder. It is also rich—nause- 
atingly so—with the filthiest language it has ever 
been my lot (or doom) to read. It is a solution super- 
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saturated with sex. The talk of the soliders (and of the 
officers) reeks with sex; there are detailed descrip- 
tions of brothels and the degraded commerce that goes 
on there; two sordid “love” stories are interwoven 
into the tenuous plot—the story of Prewitt and the 
outwardly lovely, inwardly noble-at-heart whore and 
that of Sgt. Warden and the wife of his commanding 
officer. Even the descriptions of nature are frequently 
couched in terms of sexual relationships. Another layer 
of this richness crops up in the sadistically brutal de- 
scriptions of the physical torture meted out to the 
prisoners in The Stockade. 

Let me say unhesitatingly that I recognize, with 
many of the critics, that Mr. Jones can write—not 
flawlessly, but tempestuously, passionately, if almost 
maudlinly at times. I can even respect what is being 
called his “honesty.” He has something to say and 
feels that he must say it. He has a love for the rough, 
brutalized companionship of the Army as he appar- 
ently knew it, and a hatred for the “system” (as he 
also apparently knew it), and both clamor for voice. 
He has given them voice, all right—a raucous, obscene 
voice. This may be the only voice Mr. Jones possesses 
or recognizes, and so, perhaps he himself is not too 
much to be censored. 

But the reviewers and critics? That is another ques- 
tion. Early reviews at hand are practically unanimous 
in almost unqualified praise. In this, I am firmly con- 
vinced, reviewers have done a great disservice to the 
canons of their craft, to the young author and to the 
cause of international stability in the face of the Com- 
munist threat. This is a large indictment. I hope what 
follows will substantiate it. 

First, the artistic quality of the book. Is it quite as 
great as the critics say? Take the matter of the con- 
stantly recurring verbal obscenity. Lewis Gannett in 
the New York Herald Tribune (February 26) says: 
“the four-letter words are used as casually as punc- 
tuation, so that they lose all sense of obscenity . . . 
you'll be shocked at first, and then, as happens to those 
who listen to Army talk, you'll get used to it.” I had 
always thought that in good writing every word is to 
count, to carry its precise and enriching meaning. 
It is paucity of thought, imagination and vocabulary 
that generally throws the uncultured into profane and 
obscene language; is that to be grounds for praise in 
an author? 
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Second, it is extremely doubtful that this is, as 
David Dempsey claims in the New York Times Book 
Review (February 25), a “deeply convincing” story 
of life in the peacetime Army. There is an ancient 
dictum (from Aristotle), which is still valid, to the 
effect that literary credibility rests more securely on 
an impossibility that is convincing than on a possi- 
bility that is unconvincing. It is theoretically possible 
that the peacetime Army was as Jones portrays it, but 
I, for one, am not at all convinced. 

My intransigence rises from the fact, not adverted 
to by the reviewers, that this sort of ultra-realism 
always yields diminishing returns. The first spate of 
foul language, the first lurid descriptions of the 
brothels, do ring with a note of authenticity, but the 
very repetition of them, over and over again, becomes 
so flat and tedious that it all assumes an air of un- 
reality. It is true in literature as in logic that he who 
proves too much proves nothing. It is also true that 
we begin to suspect the veracity of one who protests 
too much. 

I don’t believe that I am here violating the principle 
of not generalizing from particulars. Jones is not 
merely saying that some of his characters are lechers 
and drunkards. Every single one of them is, men and 
officers alike. He is unmistakably saying this is the 
Army. And it is not a too-tender patriotism or puri- 
tanical squeamishness that makes me say this cannot 
be the Army. It is rather some fundamental knowI- 





edge of human nature and an elementary grasp of the 
theory of probabilities. Even in the peacetime Army 
there would have been some few decent men, moti- 
vated by more than the subhuman stubbornness that 
makes Jones’ characters tick, and which is being called 
by the reviewers “manhood, dignity and integrity.” 

All this injudicious and basically false praise heaped 
on the new author will inevitably settle him in the 
groove that can run nowhere else than downhill. Un- 
less Jones shifts his viewpoint and begins to grasp 
what are literary probabilities, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in prophecying that he will end up in the 
dead end that has long since prisoned 2nd frustrated 
James T. Farrell. 

But there are still deeper criticisms to be bazookaed 
against this book and its praisers. Only one reviewer 
thus far has adverted to the fundamental philosophy 
of the story, and even he referred to it in praise rather 
than in condemnation. Says Gene Baro (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, February 25): “It [man’s tragedy, I presume, 
for that is the only subject discernible] is man’s need 
for individual dignity in an authoritarian world.” 
“Authoritarian”—that is the tip-off. All Jones’ charac- 
ters are rebels against authority. That that authority 
was legitimate (though brutally exercised) makes no 
difference either to them or to the reviewers. The mere 
fact that authority is flouted somehow endows the 
mavericks with a great “dignity” and “nobility,” and 
legitimate authority strangely becomes “authoritari- 
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anism.” To put it briefly, the characters have abso- 
lutely no concept that obedience is a virtue, and the 
reviewers seem to share their blindness. 

In this sense, to be sure, Jones’ book is truly a mir- 
roring of the times, for the concept of the duty of 
obedience to legitimate authority is certainly feeble 
in the American mind. We might, however, have ex- 
pected the critics to distinguish between proper inde- 
pendence of the human spirit and an inarticulate, 
crazy hatred of superiors simply because they are 
superiors. 

Whether Jones and his praisers realize it or not, to 
view authority as authoritarianism is to strip it of all 
moral force. It can then impose itself only by physical 
force—and we are plunk in the middle of Communist 
ideology. Not many modern U. S. novels get published 
in Russia—this one would keep them up happily at 
night in the Kremlin. 

There are two other observations that impose them- 
selves. They touch on the whole problem of the 
strength of the free world in the face of the slave- 
threat. They may sound like exaggerations and I hope 
they are, but they are at least results that might logi- 
cally flow from this book. 

We are expanding our armed forces. We are debat- 
ing the age of inductees. Families all over the country 
are rightly concerned about the moral atmosphere 
that will surround the young men who will spend a 
year or more in uniform. If responsible mothers and 


fathers read this book (though likely most of them 
would not be caught dead with it), they will find 
themselves in a mood to move heaven and earth rather 
than have their sons plunged into such an Army. It 
will matter little to them that Jones is depicting the 
Regular Army. Is a peacetime Army, they will won- 
der, any different? If several million people read this 
book (and they will, many of them assisted by the 
Book of the Month Club, which is distributing it as an 
alternate selection), the result could well be several 
million conscientious objectors. 

Lastly, U. S. troops (despite the objections of Mr, 
Taft et al., it seems) will be going abroad in larger 
numbers. If Europeans read From Here to Eternity 
they would have legitimate grounds for doubt whether 
protection afforded by such U. S. officers and men 
would be one whit better than inundation by Soviet 
hordes. They would at least feel impelled to lock up 
their wives and daughters. This saga of foul-mouthed- 
ness, sex, brutality, contempt of authority, vapid and 
blasphemous “philosophizing” on marriage, love, God 
and more adds another and powerful brush-stroke to 
the picture Europeans are all too fond of contemplat- 
ing—the portrait of America as non-civilized. 

One final remark. If West Point ever produced 
officers like the ones who wallow through these pages, 
it ought to be fumigated, blown into the Hudson, or— 
perhaps a worse fate—put through the wringer of a 
congressional investigation. 




















For Lenten Reading... 
a novel of the days of the Passion 


The DAUGHTER 
of JAIRUS 


by Paul Fox 


The story of the girl Jesus raised from the dead, and how she followed the 
y § 

teaching of the Master in the first great temptation of her life. “A minor 

classic of religious fiction.” —HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 
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Will oaths do the job? 
THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN 
By Alan Barth. Viking. 2538p. $3. 








In an attempt to appraise current efforts 
to safeguard American security against in- 
ternal attacks, Mr. Barth, an editorial 
writer on the Washington Post, has writ- 
ten an exacting, though on the whole 
moderate, criticism of them from the 
point of view of a non-Communist lib- 
eral. He begins by positing two assump- 
tions: 1) “the Soviet Union is today 
pursuing expansionist and aggressive poli- 
cies’; and 2) “the Communist party of 
the United States is an instrument of Rus- 
sian foreign policy.” Thus he admits that 
American Communists are a menace to 
this country’s interests. He is not, how- 
ever, prepared to concede that as a group 
they are so great a menace as many be- 
lieve them to be. Yet in the course of his 
discussion he tacitly grants that in posi- 
tions of power in the Government a few 
Communists could do a very great deal 
of harm. 


From these premises he proceeds to 
make an unfavorable analysis of the three 
main ways by which the country is acting 
to safeguard itself: congressional investi- 
gations; loyalty and security-risk pro- 
grams for Government employes; and 
teachers’ loyalty oaths. His particular tar- 
gets, though for different reasons, are the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the FBI, and the various loyalty 
boards in Washington and around the 
country. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
(formerly the Dies Committee) is fair 
game for him, because of its headline- 
seeking, its pillorying of innocent persons 
on the word of irresponsible accusers, and 
its unfair hearing practices. He does not 
blame the FBI so much as he does the 
legislative and executive orders which 
added to its usual job those of screening 
public employes and of counter-espio- 
nage. He praises it for doing the work it 
was originally supposed to do: investigat- 
ing violations of Federal laws. He also 
expresses sympathy for the loyalty boards, 
but holds that they have been given an 
impossible task. They are not allowed to 
divulge the sources of accusations made, 
because they do not know them them- 
selves; they are not allowed to permit the 
prospective or present Government em- 
ploye to confront his accuser, still less 
cross-examine him; and hence the board 
itself does not know if the accuser is a 
psychopath, a vengeance-seeker, an irre- 
sponsible meddler or a bona-fide witness. 

Mr. Barth also gives instances where 
some boards went beyond their commis- 
sion, and set themselves up as a sort of 
thought-control. Instead of the present 
system, he proposes that the Government 
adopt the standard personnel practices of 
private industry. His main criticism is that 
under present conditions the boards really 
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cannot catch a spy or saboteur, since the 
criterion is usually membership in sub- 
versive organizations, and of course no 
spy would be allowed to join any such 
group. Zechariah Chafee Jr., in his Pref- 
ace, makes the point that congressional 
committees are well suited to examine 
the conduct of government in general 
and to propose suitable legislation, but 
are not geared to conduct a trial of an 
individual. 

Mr. Barth’s two contentions—that pres- 
ent procedures are not calculated to un- 
cover the really dangerous people, and 
that too often innocent persons are be- 
smirched and their means of livelihood 
destroyed—hardly admit of denial. His 
case suffers, however, by name-calling: 
for instance, ex-Communists are consist- 
ently called “informers,” “apostates,” or 
“renegades.” Also, one wonders if he 
gives enough weight to his original 
premise, that American communism is 
essentially conspiratorial. 

WILFRID PARSONS 


Still learning about Lincoln 





LINCOLN AND THE PRESS 





By Robert S. Harper. McGraw-Hill. 362p. 
$6. 








A RAIL-SPLITTER FOR PRESIDENT 





By Wayne C. Williams. Univ. of Denver 
Press. 239p. $3. 


In attempting to reconstruct a picture of 
Lincoln solely from contemporary press 
reports, Messrs. Harper and Williams 
have added a new angle to the various 
approaches to a much-discussed subject. 
It is an interesting experiment but a 
difficult method to handle without leav- 
ing the reader confused and a bit an- 
noyed by the excessive repetition. Lin- 
coln and the Press is by far the better 
work. The author covers the public ca- 
reer of Lincoln from the first mention of 
his name in print as a young politician to 
his death. He not only quotes at great 
length what the press of that day had to 
say for and against Lincoln and his poli- 
cies but shows how Lincoln reacted to 
newspaper praise and criticism and re- 
minds us that, like all politicians, Lincoln 
eagerly sought the support of influential 
journals and was more than generous in 
bestowing appointments to embassies, 
consulates, post offices and the like on 
friendly editors. 

The main purpose of the numerous and 
lengthy quotations is to let us see how 
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By E. A. Siderman 


“A very moving portrait of this 
saintly Dominican iriar preaching, 
like St. Dominic to the Albigenses, 
in the open air in all the winds 
and weathers.”—-Books on Trial 


“Father Vincent had a person- 
ality in the great Christian tra- 
dition of simplicity and kindness, 
and few readers will come away 
from this book without feeling 
respect for him.”—-John O’London’s 
Weekly 


“The book is very readable and 
reminds us of the classic of this 
genre of literature: Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson.”—Best Sellers 
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By ROBERT NASH, S.J. 
Author of Send Forth Thy Light, The 
Priest af His Prie-Dieu and others 


MODERN MAN, a Jesuit priest — 

Father Nash talks with you about 
your problems as a Catholic. With the 
warm and personal interest of a close 
friend, he goes over the day to day trials 
you undergo in a world distracted by 
everything from singing commercials to 
the atom bomb. He realistically cites the 
forces of evil which hammer and tear at 
every man’s soul. And with equal realism 
he tells you how to overcome these forces 
—to develop a vibrant, living faith—one 
which is not the exclusive property of 
saints and religious, but can be attained 
by every Catholic no matter how busy or 
distracted he may be. 


At bookstores $3.00 
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Lincoln appeared to the editors and jour- 
nalists of his day. They also show us, 
however, how sharply divided were vari- 
ous groups in the North on the questions 
of slavery and secession, and why Lincoln 
thought it politically expedient to keep 
clear of any taint of abolitionism. The 
violence with which the opposition press 
attacked the President, his policies and 
the whole war effort during the Civil War 
was far in excess of anything an American 
newspaper would have dared to publish 
during World War II. The opposition of 
some was so extreme that it led to sup- 
pression by the Government or outbreaks 
of mob violence against the offending 
journals. 

The author seems to have been over- 
whelmed by the abundance of material 
and most of the book is little more than 
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a catalogue of quotations, most of them 
annoyingly repetitious. The last three or 
four chapters are, however, better organ- 
ized; the quotations more varied and the 
comment and interpretation more devel- 
oped and interesting. While unlikely to 
appeal to the average reader, the book 
contains much otherwise unobtainable in- 
formation which make it a valuable ref- 
erence work for the student. 

Mr. Williams follows the same method 
in his Railsplitter for President, but limits 
his scope to the Campaign of 1860. Much 
of his material is the same as that quoted 
by Mr. Harper and his work also suffers 
from the same defect of excessive and 
confusing quotation. At times he is want- 
ing in the objectivity and impartiality the 
lack of which he deplores in the Demo- 
cratic papers he quotes. The Republican 
journalists, especially Greeley, all show 
“remarkable political insight” and “an 
uncanny sense of prophecy” when prais- 
ing Lincoln, while any criticism or oppo- 
sition is partisan bias. 

Neither author attempts to answer the 
question: How much influence has the 
press on public opinion? or, How faith- 
fully does the press reflect public opin- 
ion? The majority of the press was vio- 
lently opposed to Lincoln and his ideas, 
yet he was elected and his ideas pre- 
vailed. And in our day we have seen 
Roosevelt and Truman win elections in 
spite of strong newspaper opposition. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


Lesson crying to be learnt 
THE NEW SOVIET EMPIRE 


By David J. Dallin. Yale. 210p. $3.75. 


Mr. Dallin’s latest book about the Soviet 
Union is of great value to every student 
of that country. It should be obligatory 
reading for those who are now deciding 
or will in the future decide the course of 
Soviet-American relations. 








The great value of the book lies not 
so much in its descriptive part as in cer- 
tain lessons Mr. Dallin draws logically 
from the recent past, and in suggestions 
he offers as a necessary approach to the 
Soviet problem. 

Its main deficiency lies in the author’s 
weakness for drawing fallacious parallels 
between the old regime and the Commu- 
nist rule. The differences between the old 
autocracy and Soviet totalitarianism clear- 
ly make all comparisons futile. 

The author’s implied belief in the dif- 
ference between Lenin’s and Stalin’s com- 
munism is also unwarranted. Great as 
Lenin’s personal dislike for Stalin’s 
methods may have been, Lenin certainly 
was not a soft character. Faced with the 
circumstances of the late nineteen-twen- 
ties (the very existence of the Communist 
Party rule was at stake! ), he would cer- 
tainly not have hesitated to resort to 
“Stalinist methods.” 

Other minor reservations 


could be 
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made, but the book’s positive contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the Soviet 
problem is of overwhelming importance, 

First, the author justly ridicules the 
pseudo-scientific anthropological method 
used to find out “why the Russians be- 
have as they behave.” The so-called 
swaddling theory of Mr. Gorer (in The 
People of Great Russia) would serve only 
as comic relief for the reader were it not 
for the fact that this inept rationale, im- 
plying that the Russian people are racially 
inferior, was invented for the U.S. Navy 
Department. 

The greatest merit of the book, how- 
ever, lies in the author’s suggestions of 
how to deal with the Soviet threat. The 
most valuable source of information, the 
Nazi mistakes and the consequent fiasco, 
lies open to us. Yet practically no one 
has been willing to learn this inexpensive 
lesson. Could it be that this blindness is 
intentional, because the means offered 
run counter to the secret plans of some 
individuals or groups? At any rate, the 
lesson is clear and Mr. Dallin states it 
with frankness and courage. 

Rosenberg’s hatred of Russia as a Slavic 
country spelled disaster for Hitler’s “lib- 
eration” campaign. It would be foolish 
to expect that the Government of this 
country could avoid similar results should 
it adopt Rosenberg’s type of “psychologi- 
cal warfare.” (Unfortunately, there are 
signs of a similar approach on the part 
of some of our important public figures— 
for instance, the well-known speech by 
Rep. Charles Eaton in 1947, “Let’s have 
a showdown with Russia.” ) 

Any durable solution of the Soviet 
problem can be achieved only with the 
help of the Russian people as an ally of 
the Western world. To treat the Russians, 
contrary to all historical evidence, as an 
inferior nation, as a hopelessly backward 
and at the same time inherently imperial- 
istic nation, evidently cannot achieve this 
goal, “The best service,” says Mr. Dallin, 
we can perform for the Communists is 

to accept their myth—spread surrepti- 
tiously and cleverly—that the Russian 
people do not mind what is done to 
them and with them, that they are 
“only Russians”—so backward that their 
backwardness dictates the Communist 
course of action. 

A pro-Russian, anti-Communist policy is 
imperative in this situation. It requires ot 
course a certain familiarity with Russian 
history, with the nationality problem in 
the USSR (complete confusion reigns, for 
instance, about the aspirations of different 
nationalities to separate statehood). All 
these problems are dealt with and ade- 
quate solutions offered in Mr. Dallin’s 
book. 

It is to be hoped that these suggestions 
will not be overlooked by those responsi- 
ble for the policy of our country. To 
follow them may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure in our attempts 
to establish a durable peace. 

ANDREI GORDON 
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OLD HERBACEOUS — 





By Reginald Arkell. Harcourt, Brace. 
160p. $2. 


It is entirely safe to predict that this 
novelette will very shortly be a_best- 
seller, for it has the almost cloying beauty 
and the sad serenity that are important 
parts of the formula for such works. Be- 
sides, the beauty of its dust-jacket, bind- 
ing and typography will help make it a 
favorite bon voyage gift. But there is 
more to be said for it than that. Despite 
the considerably less than cosmic signifi- 
cance of the book—indeed its escapism— 
the reactionary social theories that it re- 
flects, and at least one other regrettable 
feature, it is superbly done. 

It tells the recollections of an octogena- 
rian professional gardener, now virtually 
retired, whose interests, even to the ex- 
clusion of acquiring a wife and children, 
have from his boyhood been limited to 
the roses, the tulips, the daffodils, the 
daisies, and—extracurricularly—the pars- 
nips on an estate somewhere between the 
Thames and the Severn in deeply rural 
England. 

The reader is misled if, from the title, 
he has been made to expect a handbook 
on the cultivation of flowers as exotic as 
the delicacies in an epicure’s cookbook. 
For the words “Old Herbaceous” are the 
gardener’s nickname, a composite of his 
given name, “Herbert,” and “acerba- 





ceous,” a questionably orthodox deriva- 
tive of “acerbity.” And flowers make up 
scarcely more than a highly decorative 
backdrop against which to display the 
man alternately resisting, more or less 
passively, the less enlightened of his fel- 
lows who concern themselves with cash 
crops, and engaging in a rivalry with the 
lady who employs him—a rivalry that 
reénforces their mutual devotion. 

Mr. Arkell never forces his reader to 
wade through formal lectures in soci- 
ology, but he makes his theories none 
the less evident. It is in the skill and 
subtlety with which he communicates his 
theories and his attitudes that much of 
the artistry of the novel appears. He looks 
with nostalgia upon the passing of a 
paternalism in England that was almost 
identical with the “kept-Negro” system of 
the American South. He covertly patron- 
izes household servants by naming the 
gardener “Herbert Pinnegar,” and the 
housekeeper at the manor “Mrs. Garlick.” 
The paternalism that he idealizes is sum- 
marized and symbolized in a tableau to 
be found near the end of the book. It 
shows us Old Herbaceous on his morning 
walk from the home that has been given 
him, a cottage in the midst of his patrons’ 
estate, toward the subsidiary greenhouse 
in which he is permitted still to busy 
himself, The most telling detail is that the 
old man is leaning heavily upon a shoot- 
ing-stick—that symbol par excellence of 
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the English gentry—another gift from the 
lord of the manor. 

An additional facet of Mr. Arkell’s 
ideology, and an altogether gratuitious 
one, appears in the gardener’s occasional 
derisiveness toward religion. 

One can most satisfactorily suggest the 
characteristics of Old Herbaceous by 
comparing it with James Hilton’s Good 
Bye, Mr. Chips. The principal characters 
of the two books are not just old men, 
but are tottering masters of crafts that 
have almost ceased attracting devotees, 
Thus, nostalgia pervades them equally, 
The thoughts that underlie Hilton’s story 
are the more acceptable; the artistry of 
Arkell’s workmanship is the more to be 
admired. Epwarp W. HAMILTON 


TIME OF FALLEN BLOSSOMS 





By Allan S. Clifton. Knopf. 240p. $3. 


This is a terribly honest book. Written 
by an Australian officer, it tells in plain 
language of Americans, Australians, Ko- 
reans and Japanese under the Occupa- 
tion. It is the confiteor and mea culpa of 
those alike who make war and were en- 
meshed in war. 

Fluent in the Japanese language before 
the war, Clifton served as interpreter 
with both Australian and American units. 
He negotiated the surrender of Japanese 
troops in North Borneo, and landed at 
Hiroshima, Japan, in January, 1946. He 
was interpreter for John Hersey in gath- 
ering material for the famous New Yorker 
account, “Hiroshima.” 

To this reviewer, his picture of what 
the atom bomb meant to that city and its 
people is even more vivid than Hersey’s, 
because Clifton understood the language 
well enough to know the people, not just 
look at them observantly. He writes: 


If you went to Hiroshima today... 
you would see armless and legless chil- 
dren . . . children with such revolting 
disfigurements that you would want to 
hold them close . . . to cover your own 
shame . . . identifying vocrellt or your 
own child with these poor maime 
creatures who could know nothing of 
war and its causes. You would rack 
your brains to find reasons to dissociate 
yourself from any responsibility for all 
this . . . because you and your children 
might one day find yourselves groping 
your own tortured way, through an- 
other city, blotted out by another yel- 
low cloud. 


With a fine grasp of the infinite gradations 
of good and evil in all human beings, he 
observes: 


the average Japanese has the same dif- 
ficulty in accepting the inhuman be- 
haviour of some of their soldiers as 
Australians would in regard to their 
own .... the changes wrought by a 
brutalizing army system, the slow de- 
grading influence of jungle life, isola- 
tion and inadequate food are not 
known to civilians. 

There were times during the conflict 
when I forgot all this, being imperfect 
and swayed by propaganda and emo- 
tional stress and the sufferings of fel- 
low-soldiers and friends. 
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To adopt a Christian —— is not 
to condone guilt. It is a demonstration 
of faith in the common man, of what- 
ever race or colour. I kept this faith 
with difficulty during the war, lost it 
completely in the jungles along the 
death-road, and regained it in the 
weed-grown ruins of Hiroshima. 
This is a salutary book for every Ameri- 
can to read. Reading it will not give 
pleasure, but will be very informative, 
and provide much material for meditation. 
It is such a terribly honest book. St. 
Francis Xavier would have liked it. 
Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


From the Editor’s shelf 


INSIDE THE Pus, by Maurice Gorham and 
H. McG. Dunnott (British Book Centre. 
$4.50) is a beautifully illustrated and 
minutely documented book which tells 
the evolution of the “pub” from medieval 
days. Says Robert Wilberforce, who rec- 
ommends the volume to the general read- 
er and to the historian: “The changes 
which it records from the wayside cottage 
or farmhouse to the monstrous city drink- 
ing houses cause the reader to pause and 
reflect how uneven what is often glibly 
called ‘human progress’ can be.” 


Every Incu a Kine, by Sérgio Corréa 
da Costa, translated from the Portuguese 
by Samuel Putnam (Macmillan. $3). 
This recounts the stormy history of Dom 
Pedro I, first Emperor of Brazil (1798- 
1834), the prince of Portugal who came 
to the throne of Brazil at a very early 
age and who rose to great heights of po- 
litical and military daring. The author, a 
Brazilian diplomat and grandson of the 
poet Corréa, has written a narrative at- 
tractive in its racy and intimate style and 
touched with undisguised hero worship. 
In the opinion of reviewer James A. Mag- 
ner, he has written an entertaining book, 
though biased in its treatment of the 
political and religious struggles of the 
nineteenth century, and one which pro- 
vides no new material or gets beneath the 
surface of the era. 


THroucGH A Convert’s WINDow, by 
Doris Burton (Duckett. 7/6). This is the 
collection of fourteen short articles by an 
English convert on such subjects as con- 
version, love, the supernatural, all based 
on Catholic doctrine. Hubert N. Hart 
found it an enlightening, easy-to-read 
little book, of interest to the non-Catholic 
and prospective convert, and to Catholics 
who might enjoy seeing the great truths 
of faith through the convert’s ardent eyes. 


A SporLep Priest AND OTHER STORIES, 
edited by Sister Miriam, R.S.M. (Kene- 
dy. $3.50). Fifty short stories and 
sketches which appeared in The Thinker’s 
Digest and were edited by Sister Miriam 
from the condensations done by her stu- 
dents are here presented with taste and 
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By 


Sister Mary Just, O.P. 
Maryknoll Sister 


J MMORTAL FIRE surveys the nineteen centuries of Christian 

apostolate by narrating the lives of the missionary great. 
For each period or nation an ample account of this historical 
background provides the distinctive setting. This work is, 
therefore, not merely a series of stirring biographies. The story 
closes on a note of promise: the recent fulfillment of the wish 
expressed repeatedly by the Holy See that, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the missions be entrusted to a native clergy and hierarchy. 


Except for those who are unusually familiar with missionary 
history, this volume will be a treasure house of information 
about the spread of the gospel. 


19 illustrations, 604 pages, $7.50 
At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
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discretion. There are selections from 
Canon Sheehan, Sigrid Undset, Jessamyn 
West, J. F. Powers, from Msgr. Knox and 
Sinclair Lewis. Riley Hughes, while not 
in full accord with the procedure of con- 
densing fiction, believes that much could 
be gained from the study of this book. 


Tue Open Society AND Irs ENEMIEs, by 
Karl R. Popper (Princeton. $7.50). The 
author, professor of philosophy at Lon- 
don University and the London School 
of Economics, has written a lengthy and 
personal “critical introduction to the phi- 
losophy of politics and history, and an 
examination of some of the principles of 
social reconstruction.” He has aimed his 
attack at some great men of the past— 
Plato, Hegel, Marx and Aristotle, for ex- 
ample—who used _historicism to build 
social theories opposed to free or “open 
society.” In the opinion of Joseph B. 
Schuyler, his critical exposition of Platonic 
totalitarianism is excellent. He is less 
good when dealing with Hegel and Marx. 
The book abounds in sharp analyses and 
has a pleasant style but is marred by 
fuzzy thinking, inconsistencies and _ shal- 
low political theories. 


Tue Parson, by Alice Ross Colver ( Mac- 
rae Smith. $2.50). Gerard S. Sloyan says: 
“This is a placid tale of life in the sub- 
urbs, and how the minister’s daughter 
misses church, and how the young high 
school teacher misses no chance to teach 
democracy. . . . All classes and creeds 
are dealt with amicably here except the 
parish hypocrites. . . . There is nothing 
wrong with The Parson that did not trou- 
ble Lazarus fairly well along on the third 
day.” 





THE WORD 











“Believe Me when I tell you this; if a 
man is true to My word, to all eternity he 
will never see death” (John 8:51, Passion 
Sunday). 


The elevator was already crowded when 
we stopped at the ninth floor. We made 
room for two young women and kept go- 
ing down. 

The first newcomer adusted a shoulder 
bag, delivered a huge, long sigh and said 
to her companion: “Well, that’s over! 
Another week! Friday night always takes 
such a long time getting here! I think I'll 
invest in a nice expensive, candlelight 
dinner and a good show. Want to come 
along?” 

“No thanks, Doris,” said the other girl. 
“Our church has a sermon and devotions 
on Friday nights in Lent. I certainly need 
it and I think I'll go.” 

“Oh, come on!” said Doris. “You've al- 
ready got too much of that church rou- 


tine. Life is too short. Why not skip it 
for this time anyway. We'll take in that 
new show at the Capitol.” 

We all filed out of the elevator at the 
street floor. As I waited to get through 
the swinging doors, I saw they had 
paused at one side of the lobby to argue. 

On my way to the subway it struck me 
that there is a lot of poisonous philosophy 
going the rounds among respectable peo- 
ple. It seems to be hidden in little, inno- 
cent-looking catch phrases like the one 
Doris used. “Life is too short!” “It’s later 
than you think!” “You're only young 
once!” There are many more on this and 
other themes. And they are all harmless 
enough until we begin to use them indis- 
criminately as principles of action, as rea- 
sons for doing things. 

Doris must have been at least half seri- 
ous in thinking life too short to be wasted 
in churchgoing. Yet in this Sunday’s gos- 
pel the Eternal Truth says if a man is true 
to His word he will not see death for all 
eternity. 

Poor Doris is so very wrong. Life is 
anything but short. There is very little of 
it here but there is an eternity of it be- 
yond. Of course Doris means this life. Yet 
even in that sense she is still wrong. This 
life is a testing ground. It will give us a 
permanent rating for eternity. So really 
everything is a waste of time except what 
improves that rating. Since the business 
of this life is preparation for the next, it 
is rather silly to pretend it is a kind of 
seventy-year holiday out of which we 
must squeeze the maximum of pleasure. 
If the truth be told, life is hardly long 
enough for churchgoing. It is too short for 
any more relaxation than we need to keep 
us fit and vigorous for the real business 
in hand—preparing for eternity. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for us to 
trot out all the little catch phrases we 
habitually use and examine them? In 
some of them I’m sure we will find some 
falsity mixed up with the apparent good. 
Then we might avoid the position Doris, 
without knowing it, got herself into. 
After all, she was close to flatly contra- 
dicting the Eternal Truth. 

DANIEL Focarty, S.J. 





Rev. Francis J. GALLAGHER, S.J., 
teaches history at St. Joseph’s High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Epwarp W. HAMILTON, now in the 
English Department at Drake Uni- 
versity, has been associated with 
universities in Minnesota, Illinois 
and Louisiana. 

Mrs. Dorotny G. WayMaANn, a staff 
reporter on the Boston Globe, spent 
several years in Japan. 

ANpDREI Gorbon is the pen name of an 
expert on Russian Affairs. 

Rev. Wiirrp Parsons, S.J., a former 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA, is Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Catho- 
lic University. 
















































































VERY FEW PEOPLE 


can read Leon Bloy calmly: they 
are usually so attracted they 
would like to canonize him or so 
repelled they would like to burn 
his books, since it’s too late to 
burn him. 


PORTRAIT OF BLOY 


by E. T. Dubois 


is as calm and balanced a study 
of him as anyone has achieved so 
far: perhaps because the author 
was about equally attracted and 
repelled. Ready. $2 


ROMAN ROAD 


by George Lamb 


The author’s own particular road 
to Rome started from the poorest 
and drabbest of English working 
class surroundings: nothing could 
have seemed less likely than his 
conversion—indeed, he still seems 
rather surprised about it himself. 

Ready. $2.25 


WHAT BECOMES OF 
THE DEAD? 


by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 


All we can know of heaven and 
hell, purgatory and limbo. The 
book was first published 20 years 
ago, but our information about 
the next world has not increased 
noticeably since then. Dr. Arend- 
zen is particularly good on the 
fullness and richness of the life in 
heaven. Ready. $3.50 


Order books from your bookstore 


The February-March number of 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET 
has appeared—if you haven’t had 
your copy, let Agatha MacGill 
know. It comes free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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3 years, $5.00 


‘ZB " write today to 
403 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly mayazine pubiished 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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12 cents per word 
Payment with order 
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BOOKS FOR HOSPITALIZED SERVICEMEN. 
Starting lending library in United States 
Army Hospital. Need good literature for 
Patients. All books, pamphlets, etc., new 
and old will be appreciated. “Thank you” 
—Father Jos. M. Mollner, Chaplain, U. S. 
Army Hospital, Bldg. 1058, Camp McCoy, 


Wisconsin. 


‘CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings fer bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Pl. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CHESTERTON AND BELLOC. 200 different titles 
stocked. Catalogue upon request. Write to- 
day. Andrew Prosser, 2937 North Racine, 
Chicago 13, IIlinois. 


‘CLOTHING WANTED. Infants’ and children’s 
clothing, used or new, sorely needed. 
Father Fred, St. Christopher’s Mexican 
Mission, Lampasas, Texas. 


CROATIAN CATHOLIC CHARITY. Help the 
destitute Catholics in Croatia inflicted 
with sufferings and privations—victims of 
atheistic communism. Help the poor of 
Archbishop Stepinac. Rev. V. M. Ardas, 
330 East 45th Ave., Gary, Ind. 


4RISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee Year 
in the Society of Jesus, to helping the 
Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central America, 
erect a much-needed college building. To 
my prayers to Francis Xavier and the 
Little Flower, co-patrons of the missions, 
You may add your financial assistance. 
Rev. Jos. F. Kiefer, S.J., St. Ferdinand 
Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
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THEATRE 














THE SMALL HOURS, Max Gordon’s 
production at the National, is the kind of 
amusingly serious play that at least one 
competent playwright ought to contribute 
to the theatre every season. It is by no 
means a work of major importance, and 
George S. Kaufman and Leueen Mac- 
Grath will probably deny that it was in- 
tended to convey any kind of message. 
Their subject, however, is one of the con- 
spicuous maladies of the modern world. 
Their cardinal character is a woman 
who, approaching middle age, fears that 
she has lost her grip on her family. Her 
daughter has become a callous glamour 
girl, her son has taken to marihuana and 
admits that he is a latent homosexual, 
while her husband, a successful publisher, 
has acquired a set of suave fair-weather 
friends among whom she feels shy and 
inadequate. Her dejection is not relieved 
when her mate is caught in the wiles of a 
predatory lady novelist on the prowl. 
The wife blames the crack-up of her 
family on herself, always a good place 
to start when looking for the cause of 
one’s misfortunes. Actually, she is less at 
fault than she believes. The forces tearing 
her family apart in several directions are 
beyond her control, and her husband’s 
glittering associates with whom she un- 
favorably compares herself are for the 
most part a swarm of vermin. She never 
learns how important she is as a stabiliz- 
ing body in her family but her husband 
and children do, learning it the hard way. 
When disaster threatens they run home. 


There is not a great deal of orignality 
evident in the plot, nor penetrating analy- 
sis of the subject. What the authors have 
produced is a good journeyman job of 
playwriting, with accurately beveled char- 
acters, shrewdly contrived situations and 
a sentimental story with just enough acid 
to save it from being maudlin. 

Dorothy Stickney, who for some incom- 
prehensible reason is not starred in the 
production, is eloquent in the role of the 
worried wife. Paul McGrath is persuasive 
as the husband who concentrates on mak- 
ing a success in business while taking his 
family for granted. Joyce Lear manages 
to make herself obnoxious (as character, 
not as actress) as the self-centered daugh- 
ter, and Michael Wager is appealing as 
the errant son who gropes his way back 
to self-respect. Polly Rowles is effectively 
repulsive as the man-hungry authoress. 
Donald Keyes and John Marriott shine in 
tertiary roles, the former as a butler who 
is so efficient that he is always getting 
himself fired, the latter as an easy-going 
Negro serving man. 

Mr. Kaufman’s direction keeps twenty- 
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nine actors out of each other’s way. Don- 
ald Oenslager has designed appropriate 
sets for twenty-six scenes. Costumes were 
selected by Alice Gibson. 

Smartly mounted, expertly performed 
and sophisticated in writing, The Small 
Hours is an entertaining comedy with 
serious implications. It suggests that the 
disintegration of the family is no laughing 
matter. THEOPHILUS LEwIs 








FILMS 








SEVEN DAYS TO NOON. Despite the 
tardiness of my review, I found this a 
fascinating movie in the best British tra- 
dition. The story concerns a mentally un- 
balanced atomic scientist who threatens 
to set off an atomic bomb in the heart of 
London unless within the alloted week's 
time the Government publicly repudiates 
the weapon. Producers Roy and John 
Boulting have chosen to tell their story in 
the form of a chase melodrama. They in- 
volve all the resources of a modern gov- 
ernment in the terrifyingly vital manhunt 
and arrange to have the quarry elude his 
pursuers until the last possible moment. 
The very enormity of the threat with 
which the picture deals cuts down the ef- 
fectiveness of this device. It is next to im- 
possible to sustain suspense over the 
imminent destruction of London. None 
the less, the Boultings have packed their 
film with enough realistic detail to very 
nearly turn the trick. The mass evacuation 
of London is staged so that you really 
believe that the city is empty. You also 
understand the tremendous hardship, la- 
bor and organization which the operation 
would entail. And throughout the picture 
there is a real sense of the dignity of free 
men—from the Prime Minister down to 
the lowliest private soldier—rising to meet 
a threat to their security. Adult. (Maylux) 


SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC is a 
painstakingly factual reenactment of the 
ill-fated British Antarctic expedition of 
1912. And a grim record it is, with its 
small band of explorers completing their 
tortured journey to the Pole only to find 
that Amundsen had planted the flag of 
discovery ahead of them, and later per- 
ishing of starvation and exposure almost 
within sight of their base of supplies. The 
picture is hardly light entertainment but it 
is an absorbing and valid tale of real life 
heroism and adventure and it is beautifully 
photographed in Technicolor. In addition, 
John Mills’ performance as Captain Scott 
is a three-dimensional portrait of a God- 
fearing man, an inspiring leader and the 
kind of dedicated dreamer who often 
changes the course of history. Family. 
(Eagle-Lion Classics) 
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THE MAGNET was just a twopenny 
item from a hardware store. But to a 
small boy (William Fox) it was a re- 
minder of a dishonest deed which he 
thought had had tragic consequences. By 
an odd chain of circumstances, to the 
child’s parents (Stephen Murray, Kay 
Walsh) and the rest of the older genera- 
tion the same small piece of metal was a 
symbol of selfless generosity in a good 
cause. The resulting complications and 
the boy’s ultimate solution of his problem 
of conscience are handled with a nice 
blend of whimsy and humor and an al- 
most frightening insight into a youngster’s 
psychology. The family should enjoy this 
slight but charming change of pace made 
by the producer (Michael Balcon) and 
director (Charles Frend) of the above- 
mentioned Polar epic. (Univ. Internat’l) 


THREE GUYS NAMED MIKE #§sare, 
reading from left to right, a budding but 
penniless scientist (Van Johnson), a dash- 
ing commercial pilot (Howard Keel) and 
a well-heeled advertising executive (Bar- 
ry Sullivan). First names aside, their 
common denominator is a hot but honor- 
able pursuit of a snub-nosed airline stew- 
ardess (Jane Wyman). The _heroine’s 
romantic dilemma is one into which the 
female half of the audience will be happy 
to project themselves, hence the story 
starts out on the right foot. Despite its 
agreeable cast and some amusing bits 
about the occupational hazards of air- 
plane hostesses it unfortunately has no 
place to go. Adult. (MGM) 


CRY DANGER. A poor, harassed bookie 
(Dick Powell), perjured into jail for a 
robbery he did not commit and five years 
later unaccountably perjured out again, 
sets out singlehanded, in typical, hard- 
boiled melodrama fashion, to get to the 
bottom of things. In between dodging 
bullets, evading blondes and_parrying 
wisecracks he apparently does to his own 
satisfaction. That particular emotion is 
not likely, however, to be shared by many 
people seeing the picture. (RKO) 
Morra WALSH 

{America’s moral approval of a film is al- 


ways expressed by indicating a fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ep.) 





PARADE 


THE RECENT NEWS PLACED 
heavy emphasis upon research reports; 
so much so that the voices of researchers 
announcing their progress seemed to fill 
the social air. . . . The announcements 
followed one another in bewilderingly 
rapid succession. . . . Advances in the 











field of nuclear fission were reported. ... 
In Chicago, two atomic scientists an- 


nounced the development of a radioactive 
onion. .. . Group aptitudes were clarified. 
. . . In the Midwest, a professor revealed 
that morons make the best auto drivers. 
. . . Relative social adjustments of groups 
was studied. . . . In New England, a 
sociologist asserted that morons fit better 
than non-morons into certain types of in- 
dustrial environment. .. . Data relating to 
political science were uncovered. ... In 
California, a professor revealed that neu- 
rotics lean to politics. . . . The modern 
tendency toward graceful living received 
further stimulus. . . . In Illinois, a noise- 
less popcorn for use in movie theatres and 
other cultural centers was announced. ... 
As the week progressed, the results of 
the continuing research flowed ceaseless- 
ly over the wires into the newspaper of- 
fices. . . . New light was shed on sound. 
. . . Classifying sound as mightier than 
odor, a Binghamton expert counseled: 
“If you don’t like your wife’s perfume 
your best defense is to turn on the radio 
as loud as it will go—the sound will 
drown out the odor.” 


How a diminishing liquid changed the 
course of history was described. . . . In 
Detroit, a researcher, quoting from docu- 
ments dated 1622, disclosed that the Pil- 
grims on the Mayflower decided to aban- 
don Virginia as their goal and to land on 
Plymouth Rock instead because their sup- 
ply of beer was running low. . . . Other 
historic data were released, including lit- 
tle-known facts about famous beards.... 
In Manchester, Eng., a historian reported 
that John Mayo, court painter to Em- 
peror Charles V, grew a beard he could 
tread on. He kept it festooned and tied up 
with ribbons. Once in a while his imperial 
master would request him to untie the 
beard to its full length, and have all the 
doors and windows opened. The Emperor 
would then “take great sport in watching 
the wind blow the long beard in the faces 
of his courtiers.” . . . Another outstanding 
beard belonged to an English ambassador 
sent to Moscow in 1555. Even the Czar, 
Ivan the Terrible, “smiled with pleasure, 
and after dinner played with the English 
diplomat’s beard as though it were a toy.” 


Each week research adds new knowledge 
of the material universe to the storehouse 
of science. . . . During recent times, a 
strange phenomenon has been in process. 
. .. Human beings have grown wiser and 
wiser about the material world and 
dumber and dumber about the spiritual 
world. . . . Twentieth-century men, by 
and large, know much less than did their 
ancestors about such questions as who 
they are, where they came from, why 
they are in the world, where they are 
going. . . . In a word, they know less 
than their ancestors about the most im- 
portant things in life, and more about the 
less important things in life... . We need 
a campaign to reduce the spiritual illit- 
eracy of the twentieth century. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 


Optometrists having years of experienee are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louls Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 


P Please note change of address 


> EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘ Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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DOMINICAN CAMP ror cir.s 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, life-lasting influence, ali 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 











Catholie Camp, 


Boys 7-18, in 
White Mts., N. H. 
Separate Junior 
Group. Private 
lak 


sports, riflery, 
basketball, baseball, craftwork, daily movies, nature 
study, camping trips to Canada and mts., laundry, rid- 
ing, necessary tutoring included in fee of $300. Annual 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at Quebec. Reg. 
Nurse. Christian Brothers. No hay fever. Half-season 
enrollments accepted. 
Box 1270-A—The Lee Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 


—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


e On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 
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THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
eligious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THe RevereND Dzgan, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Morals in foreign policy 

Eprror: Replying to my letter of Janu- 
ary 27, Father Parsons writes: “Edward 
I. Fenlon agrees that there are moral 
principles involved [in foreign policy], 
but then asks ‘how long?’ This, it seems 
to me, indicates a too-prevalent ethical 
relativism. We are bound to these prin- 
ciples only so long as our friends observe 
them” (Am. 2/10, p. 572). 

A treaty or contractual obligation may 
be voided when parties to the obligation 
withdraw from the contract, which they 
can do, in fact, by refusing or neglecting 
to abide by its terms. In such a case the 
moral obligations involved in the con- 
tract simply no longer apply; the moral 
principles, of course, remain unaffected. 

Epwarp I. FENLON 

Baltimore, Md. 


Good steer 
Eprror: When I joined the Philadelphia 
public school system last year, our prin- 
cipal, a non-Catholic, hinted that I, a 
Catholic, should steer clear of the NEA 
Journal. After perusing several issues at 
the free library, I discovered why. 

Robert C. Hartnett’s reply (Am. 2/17) 
to the very shallow-minded and easily- 
led Gordon C. Lee is nothing short of 
brilliant. Lee, none the less, must have 
taken in a bit of NEA Journal readers. 

Don’t smile so heartily, Gordon. When 
Protestants see how thoroughly your ar- 
gument has been riddled, they will con- 
tinue to be decent enough to warn callow 
youth (like myself) just entering the pub- 
lic school system to steer clear of all 
NEAr-sighted journals. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Tyro TEACHER 


Filipino priests 
Epiror: You pointed out in the February 
17 issue of AMerica (p. 575) that accord- 
ing to an NC press release the outlook for 
Catholicism in the Philippines is anything 
but optimistic; the principal handicap be- 
ing the widespread shortage of priests. 

A seminary professor in Manila told me 
that there are enough vocations to the 
priesthood in the Philippines to fill every 
need; what is lacking is the means of 
training them, i.e., the money to buy 
food, clothing, shelter, books, etc. In 
1947 there were 892 seminarians in the 
Philippines; in 1950, there were 1,364— 
for the simple reason, I believe, that 
somehow or other more room, etc., was 
found. 

The seminaries, as well as the semina- 
rians, are poor. Recently a new seminary 
was opened at Guagua, Pompanga. It is 
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in the grip of poverty. But the thirty-nine 
boys and their young Filipino professors 
try to carry on te the best of their ability. 

I have seen two seminaries in the 
Philippines where the boys are packed 
like sardines; many of them go to their 
classes with empty stomachs. I know 
what sacrifices young Filipinos are mak- 
ing to realize their vocations. 

(Rev.) BercuMmans R. Coptn, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


Vovies and commies 

Eprror: Father Nolan’s article (Am. 
2/17, p. 587) criticizing Hollywood’s ex- 
port policies seemed to this reader to go 
somewhat too far. With his first criticism, 
that the majority of Hollywood films do 
not depict America as it is, no sane person 
will quarrel. 

But his second ground for complaint is 
that even some films which do depict 
America realistically do not “sell” Ameri- 
can democracy and can be used by the 
Communists as illustrations of their prop- 
aganda themes. If we are never to send a 
picture abroad unless it glorifies our po- 
litical system, we shall soon sink to the 
level of Soviet “art.” 

Granted that prudence is a virtue even 
in Hollywood, if it is to be taken as a norm 
that possible misuse by Communist prop- 
agandists automatically makes a film unfit 
for export, then what we can send abroad 
is bound to be pretty vapid stuff. 

(Rev.) Francis P. Canavan, S.J. 

Woodstock, Md. 


Hearing the Mass 
Eprror: Anent Daniel F. Coogan, Jr.’s, 
article “Let the faithful hear the mass” 
(Am. 2/17) would there be anything 
against an address system at the altar, 
with every word of the priest and the 
servers, representing the people, carried 
to the farthest corners of the largest 
church? (Rev.) Cuartes A. Harr 
Washington, D. C. 


. even if it were possible to supply 
each member of the congregation with a 
private speaker that would amplify the 
celebrant’s every word at Mass, only a 
few people like Dr. Coogan would derive 
any benefit, because most people who 
hear Mass in our churches today do not 
know Latin. 

(Rev.) Jonn R. Macurre 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


... Dr. Coogan speaks of those who 
“have no other thought about it [the 
Mass] than to satisfy their Mass obliga- 
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tion by being physically present at Mass 
from the offertory to the communion,” As 
a matter of fact, there is an obligation to 
be present from the prayers at the foot 
of the altar through the last blessing. To 
come late or leave early, through one’s 
own fault, is at least venially sinful. 
Grave matter is determined, not only 
by the dignity of the part missed, but also 
by the quantity of the Mass considered as 
a whole. To be more specific, it is serious. 
ly wrong to miss all that precedes the 
Gospel together with what follows the 
Communion. Joun E. Lyncu, C.S.P. 
Washington, D. C. 


Second look 

Eprror: Regarding your comments (Am. 
2/3) on Look’s photographs on Spain, I 
can tell you that the photo presented as 
the Palace of Franco in Madrid is the 
Ministry of the Army (Ministerio del 
Ejercito, Department of War). The sup- 
posed civil guards (with guns) are Army 
sentries, who would naturally be on duty 
there. The priest is possibly an Army 
chaplain. F, LARCEGUI 

Madrid, Spain 


Spelled down 

Eprrorn: How did Father Gardiner or 
John Simons let this one get by? “Thex 
are blemishes of mispelling (sic) . . .” ap- 
pears in AMERICA, January 20, p. 463, 
first paragraph in third column. To com- 
plain about misspelling while being guilty 
of the same fault in the complaint itself 
is ludicrous. 

(Rev.) Francis Tomat, S.M.M. 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Pointers 
Eprror: A few remarks on the issue of 
February 3, 1951: 

Re: “Current Comment.” You list 12,- 
000 men as the number of British troops 
in Korea; the Director General of British 
Information, P. H. Gore-Booth, now 
places the figure at over 22,000 men. 
Your point regarding Latin America’s 
contribution is well taken. 

Re: “Washington Front.” In regard to 
the item about the cartoon picturing the 
people as years ahead of diplomats (and, 
by implication, Congress), I was under 
the impression that such a view had long 
been accepted as a fact of American po- 
litical life. 

Re: “Threat to Religious Broadcast- 
ing.” On the evidence presented in this 
article, it would appear that J. D. Bond 
is correct in his ruling prohibiting re- 
ligious radio stations and, by extension, 
religious broadcasts. Apparently nothing 
short of complete reinterpretation of the 
First Amendment will settle the issue to 
the satisfaction of the various religious 
organizations. 

WiLuiaM L. Lunpy Jr. 

Appleton, Wis. 
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Florida 


BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


Gndia na 


SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


For Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


aoe” ey of Jesuits, Dominicans, priests 
e@ Holy Cross, and lay professors. 


‘meme. A bachelor’s degree. (Also a 
reading a of Latin for candidates for 
the Ph.D. in Religion.) 


oe 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 

Colleges and S dary 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Balence Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Tratning, 


cae 4 


Nursing, Medical T 'y, and B 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 


























Massachusetts 
THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented 
Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address ‘THE REVEREND DEAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 
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Massachusetts 
REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


CURRICULA 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters.of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 


New Gersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Cre 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S, Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 











COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 





Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 

Director of Admissions 

Convent Station, New Jersey 


New Yo rh 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 








Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary, Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
arrytown, N, ; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
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College of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 


Fully accredited libera! arts college for wo- 
men. Teacher preparation in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program approved by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 


Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


Pennsylva nia 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UDEV ERNST SEND 
Eleven Miles from Phil lade lphia on the P.R.R. 


Washington D c 


GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—15lst Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding. and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 














Camps —— 
DOMINICAN CAMP ror cirts 


Catholic 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., 
Different, life-lasting 


sports, $150, 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 years. 
on Lake Erie. 
individual, influence, all 


eight weeks. Catalog. 





TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


e On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics, Junior and Senior 


Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 















Wiser Keader- 


WITH CONSIDERABLE RELUC- 
tance we are forced to raise our annual 
subscription price for AMERICA to $7. 
The new rate will go into effect with the 
issue of April 7. 

Two-year subscriptions will sell for 
$12, three-year subscriptions for $17. The 
Catholic Mind will continue to sell for $3. 

The new price for combination subscrip- 
tions to AMERICA and the Catholic Mind 
are: for 1 year, $9; for 2 years, $16; for 
8 years, $22. These make very handsome 
gifts, by the way. 

The CM publishes the Papal and epis- 
copal statements which we use as au- 
thoritative directives in shaping our edi- 
torial policies. Some of those who criticize 
America’s policies might be more under- 
standing if they read these authoritative 
Catholic statements. The CM also reprints 
editorials, addresses and longer articles 
which, in our opinion, reveal Catholic 
thinking at its best. 

The price of individual copies of 
America sold in schools, churches and at 
newsstands will remain at fifteen cents. 

Rising costs forced the highly valued 
Commonweal to go to $7 in 1948. The 
Nation went to $7 in 1949. Their indi- 
vidual copies sell at twenty cents. 

AMERICA rose from $4 to $4.50 in 1940, 
and to $5 in 1944. In November, 1946, 
after the postwar inflation had set in, the 
price was set at $6. 

Everyone knows how much prices have 
risen since then. It is already costing us 
very close to $7 each to service our 26,- 
000 subscribers. 

For example, to bring the efficiency of 
our Business Office up to par and to han- 
dle an increased volume of business we 
have recently had to add four more em- 
ployees. Like everyone else, we have had 
to adjust some salaries upwards. We have 
gladly incurred the costs of social secu- 
rity and N. Y. State disability insurance 
for all our employes. Paper costs have 
gone up a lot. Moreover, we failed to 
make ends meet in 1950. These few items, 


without allowing for other possible in- 
creased costs, e.g., in postage rates, just 
about total what we expect to add to our 
income by raising the price. 


If it can be avoided, we do not want 
anyone to have to drop AMERICA because 
of this rise in subscription rate. We real- 
ize that $7 is a lot of money to some 
people, for example, to parents with sev- 
eral children. They may have to ask us to 
bill them for $4 when renewing their 
subscriptions, and for $3 six months later. 
We shall be glad to accommodate them. 
Only those for whom there is some real 
necessity, we trust, will avail themselves 
of this offer. 

Most people probably think that the 
more subscribers you have, the lower 
your unit costs are. This is not so true in 
the magazine-publishing business as one 
would think. Some costs remain about the 
same, no matter what the circulation is— 
editorial costs, composition costs at the 
printer, and so forth. But other costs— 
for paper, press run, mailing and business 
office (accounting, fulfillment records, 
etc. )—rise in proportion to the number of 
subscribers. There is a small over-all per 
unit saving, but this doesn’t amount to 
much until you get into six figures. Com- 
mercial publishers make their profits by 
capitalizing on increased circulation to 
expand their advertising at higher rates. 

A weekly review of opinion like this 
automatically limits its popularity. We are 
striving, in the main, to fulfill a particular 
purpose: to say exactly what we think 
about public issues we consider impor- 
tant, whether they are interesting or not. 
We try to write as interestingly as we can 
about a wide variety of very serious sub- 
jects. Doing so in a necessarily condensed 
form, we can make AMERICA pleasurable 
reading only to a minority of readers. 

The editors and publishers of AMERICA 
are under obligation to make it worth $7 
a year, Our job is to keep improving the 
product. Our hope is that more and more 
people will decide that they would rather 
do without other things than do without 
America. If it’s worth publishing, it’s 
worth what it actually costs us to publish 
it. And that, unfortunately, is now $7 a 
year. 


Cita anual, 





AMERICA 
One Year . $ 7.00 
Two Yeats $12.00 
Three Years . $17.00 


To other countries . 





JS. ubscriplion Rates &/ffective Cl pril 7 #95! 


Postage Charges 


To Canada . . . $1.00 additional per year. 
. . $1.50 additional per year. 


AMERICA and CATHOLIC MIND 


One Year . $ 9.00 
Two Years $16.00 
Three Years . $22.00 














THE NOVEL 
ill 
AMERICA 


1900-1950 


A. SERIES of articles under this 

title will appear in AMERICA 
beginning with the NCEA Conven- 
tion Issue, March 31. 


The series will be edited by Rev. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary 
Editor, AMERICA. 


A partial list of novelists and their 
critics 


EDITH WHARTON 
Anne Fremantle 


THEODORE DREISER 
Rev. Edward Drummond, S.J. 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
N. Elizabeth Monroe 


WILLA CATHER 
Francis X. Connolly 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
C. Carroll Hollis 


JOHN P. MARQUAND 
Charles Brady 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
Riley Hughes 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Marshall McLuhan 


THORNTON WILDER 
Sidney Gair 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Ernest Sandeen 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Michael F. Moloney 


THOMAS WOLFE 
Gerard Sioyan 


JOHN STEINBECK 
J. M. Lalley 


JAMES T. FARRELL 
Frank O’Maliey 


AMERICA’s Bulk Order Plan makes 
this series and other weekly features 


available for classroom and discussion 


group use. 


The Educational Division 


AMERICA 


70 East 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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